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LARGE FIRE AT CHARLESTOWN. 

A fire broke out, a few mornings since, at 
about 5 1-4 o’clock, in a wooden building on 
Gray’s wharf, Charlestown, owned by Russell, 
Harrington & Co., ice merchants, used for stor- 
ing shavings, saw-dust, etc., for packing ice. 
Owing to the combustible nature of the mate- 
rials, the fire spread with great rapidity, and at 
once set fire to the ship “ Bell Rock,” of about 
800 tons, laying alo le. In less than five 
minutes, the rigging, sails, etc., were enveloped 
in flames; and before the least available aid 
could be procured, everything above deck was 
éestroyed. Our artist, called to the spot by the 
alarm bells, applied himself té sketching the 
scene at the height of the conflagration; and 
other eye-witnesses have pronounced the picture 
which we present, thus taken on the spot, a most 
lifelike and exact presentment of the exciting 
scene. There are few'sights to be conceived of 
more grand and imposing than g ship on fire.— 
The tall masts towering towards the sky in 
seeming giant strength one moment, and the 


next tottering and trembling beneath the ravag- 
es of the fearful destroyer. The flames serpent- 
like creeping steadily with forked tongue to the 
very topmast head ; now pausing for a moment 
to prey more heartily Upon the canvass in the 
ropes upon the yards; and now bursting up- 
wards again, and creeping hither and thither 
upon tarred ropes and painted spars, cracking 
and bissing like mad. This is a picture of the 
burning of a ship in dock, where every facility 
is offered for escape for crew or passengers ; but 
if this strikes us with terror, and if such a catas- 
trophe may be called a fearful one, how much 
more terrible it is when at sea, far out of sight of 
land and of all succor, surrounded only by the 
vast expanse of waters, upon which, perhaps, to 
trust in a small and frail boat the lives of all on 
board. If the “Bell Rock” was foreordained to 
be thus burned, we rejoice that it has been her 
fortune to meet with such an accident in port. 
As it was, the disaster was attended with mu-h 
danger to those on board, as communication with 
the wharf was quite cut off; and during the fore- 


noon, one man was killed by a falling mast. 
Heretofore she has been running between this 
port and Liverpool as an emigrant packet ship, 
and formed one of the Train line of packets ; but 
having been sold to make way for larger and 
faster vessels, she has now gone into a different 
trade, and the hands of new owners. The fire 
from the “ Bell Rock” extended to the British 
brig “ Ann & Maria,” from Stockton, England, 
lying at the same wharf. Before aid could be 
rendered, all except her fore lower rigging was 
destroyed, together with a portion of the deck 
and its contents. The damage is estimated at 
$6000. The “Bell Rock” is owned by S. S. 
Stone, John Hathaway, and Capt. Pendleton, of 
Boston Her damage is estimated at $15,000. 
Four cars on the wharf, belonging to the Fitch- 
burg Company, and Joaded with ice, were near- 
ly burned. The skells remaining are there, from 
the somewhat incombustible natare of the load- 
ing. Those who witnessed the scene, which we 
have depicted below, will bear testimony to its 
truthfalness. 


GERMANS AT THE WATERING PLACES. 

No people on the face of the earth all summer 
long enjoy themselves like the Germans in their 
gay capitals; but autumn, and the grest climac- 
teric of the year is reached. The whole nation’ 
is astir. Not aman or woman can rest long.— 
Every one must fly in quest of change, and plea- 
sure, and health. The whole population is like 
one huge hive of bees at the point of swarming. 
Every one must have bis autumn tour. He 
must visit the watering places, and drink and 
bathe. He must traverse the Rhine, the Elbe, or 
the Danube. He must climb the mountains of 
Switzerland, or the Tyrol—Steamers are every- 
where loaded to sinking; inns are fall to suffo- 
cation; landlords stand shaking their heads, 
gabbling German, French, English, Italian and 
Russian, and bowing away disconsolate travel- 
lers and dusty carriages from their doors. Rail- 
way trains are enormous in length ; and smoking 
and talking are going on in them, astonishing to 
the stranger. very watering place is full. 
Meeting in the early morning, and drinking of 
the sulphurous or effervescing water in the Kur- 
saal, or holding a five o’clock gossip in the warm 
baths ; making drives to the neighboring castles 
and scenery ; the parade, the splendid converse- 
tion house, the ball, the reunion, in an evening, 
—thus it goes at the watering places.— Howitt. 
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CHAPTER 


He passed on beyond the confines of the ab- 
bey. The moon was now shining brightly, and 
the stars also lent their gentle radiance to the 
night. Frederick paced to and fro with abstract- 
ed air. A low moan reached his ear. He 
paused and listened. It was again repeated, 
and he hastened towards the spot whence it 
came. He found a man lying senseless upon the 
earth. He kneeled beside him, examined his 
face, and recognized Jack Lynd. Beside him 
lay a bottle which was half full of some kind of 
liquor. The sufferer looked up with a wild, un- 
meaning stare. 
“Pair play,” he murmured. “None o’ that! 
none o’ that, I tell you!” 
“ Poor fellow,” said Frederick. “Jack, do you 
not know me ?” he asked, kindly. 
“Mind, or I shall hit hard,” was the half in- 
distinct response. 
Without farther loss of time our hero raised 
the poor fellow in his arms, carried him to the 
abbey, and laid him upon the straw. All that 
he could do he did cheerfully. He placed him 
in an easy position, rubbed his hands, and took 
off his own coat and threw it over him. While 
thus engaged, to his great joy Raymond entered. 
He appeared somewhat surprised to see Jack ; 
but after examining him attentively, seemed to 
understand the case very well. With the point 
of his dagger he opened a vein, and took several 
ounces of blood. He then gave him some dark 
colored mixture from a vial. The effects of this 
treatment were soon obvious. The patient be- 
gan to revive, and to, talk more fluently about 
what he would do to his enemies, by whom he 
imagined himself surrounded. He requested 
that all might be done fairly, and that he might 
not be hit after he was down. Before long his 
thoughts became more connected; he began to 
notice Glenburn and Raymond, and to recall, 
though imperfectly, the transactions of the last 
twelve hours. 
His first glance of recognition fell upon Fred- 
erick, then he turned his inquiring eyes upon 
Raymond, who was bending over him. He 
made a strong effort to collect his scattered 
thoughts, and wondered why the two persons 
who were performing kind offices for him should 
be together. 
“ He comes to himself,” said Raymond, “and 
seems astonished at seeing us together. As you 
are probably aware, he exerted himself gener- 
ously to save you from being robbed on the 
moor.” 
“Yes,” replied Frederick. “He waited my 
return in the oak dingle until midnight, and then 
made the best of his way to the castle, to learn, 
greatly to his chagrin, that I had not escaped the 
danger.” 
“He regards me probably with feelings far 
from friendly,” added the highwayman. 
“TI drank from your bottle,” said Jack, faintly. 
“I remember,” answered Raymond. “ You 
became very sick, and finally unconscious, after 
we parted, I suspect.” 

“T was very near my death,” said Jack ; “ but 
was befriended by a kind monk, and restongd.” 

“There was no death in the potion, my friend ; 
it was not designed to kill, but to render you in- 
capable of going farther on your way. The un- 
pleasant symptoms would have passed without 
the aid of medicines, but would have left you 
feeling quite weak and enervated.” 

“What for did you do it?” asked Jack, 
mournfully. 

“If it had not been so, our young lord of 


Glenburn here would not have been robbed, and 
I should not have had the pleasure of restoring 
to him his own at a time when he needs it so 
much. But cease to question’ me, and think as 
well of me as you can. Time may prove me 
something more than a mere highwayman.” 

“T owe you a stunner,” said Jack, with a sigh, 
“but I can’t hold up my fighters now.” 

“You have had a very narrow escape from 
death,” added Raymond. “Upon examining 
the contents of the bottle that was found beside 
you, I find that it contains a slow but deadly 
poison.” 

“It has made me very miserable since night 
before last,” replied Jack. Then removing a 
dirty handkerchief from his head, he pointed to 
a wound near his left temple. “ At first I thought 
it was occasioned by this ugly knock which I 
got from your horse’s hoofs, when you went over 
me with such a rush.” 

Raymond smiled. 

“ You drank, probably, to ease the pain,” he 
remarked. 

“Yes,” answered Jack, “and it had a werry 
queer effect upon me.” Oar pugilistic friend 
then proceeded to describe, as well as he could, 
the sensations produced by the narcotic which 
he had unconsciously swallowed. How it had 
exhilarated him, and then left him weak; how 
he had slept all night beneath a tree; how he 
had drank again on the following morning and 
experienced the same sensations; how he had 
staggered on until he could go no further, and 
sank down upon the spot where he had been 
found by Glenburn. 

“It is evident,” observed Raymond, “that 
some person seeks your life, and mingled some 
noxious drug in the contents of your bottle.” 

Jack Lynd was now sufficiently recovered to 
be placed upon Glenburn’s horse, and conveyed 
to the inn by him, while Raymond remained 
concealed at the ruins. 


CHAPTER XV. 


CORA—SUDDEN REVERSE—A WANDERER ONCE 
MORE. 

We left Cora happy in being beloved by 
Frederick of Glenburn. When she returned to 
the cottage after the scene in the meadow, which 
we described in another chapter, her face was 
irradiated by a smile such as was seldom or never 
before seen upon her lips. But by degrees a 
fear crept into her heart. She reflected upon the 
difference of rank which interposed like an im- 
passable barrier between her and the object who 
had won her young affections. 

Could he wed her? Would not such a step, 
even if he contemplated it, involve him in num- 
berless difficulties? He had acknowledged to 
her that his father was proud, and fond of in- 
dulging in dreams of a splendid connection for 
his son. The more Cora thought of this matter, 
the more she was convinced that her air-castles 
must fall to the ground, and that she must sink 
back to her former and legitimate condition ; to 
be unloved, or to be loved only by one who was 
her equal, and no more. 

Under such circumstances it was not strange 
that she shed many tears, and gave way to ‘a 
pensive melancholy which colored even her sleep 
with mournful pictures. It was in vain that the 
sympathizing Mary strove to cheer her; her 
words were lost; they fell without the desired 
effect upon the ears of the gipsy girl. ‘ 

She met Frederick of Glenburn again in that 
green meadow. He breathed once more the 


words which she loved to hear. She laid the 
secret doubts and forebodings of her trusting 
heart bare before him. He felt the force and 
justice of her artless reasoning, but solemnly 
vowed in the sight of Heaven that he would 
never forsake her, or cease to love her as she 
deserved to be loved. 

, Although these gentle and welcome assurances 
cheered the heart of Cora, she did not give her- 
self up wholly to the fond illusion. She saw, 
with prophetic vision, the precipice upon which 
both were standing, and shuddered at the pros- 
pect which the future presented to her view. 

It was a bright day upon the first of July; 
that genial month in which vegetation assumes 
so pleasant an aspect. Cora left her cottage 
home for a walk, according to a custom which 
she had recently formed. It was natural that 
she should go towards the meadow where she 
had listened to the first words of love from the 
lips of one so dear as Frederick had become. 

She strayed to the identical place where the 
soft declaration had been made. Nature seemed 
rejoicing in her beauty. The sun shed his most 
dazzling beams ; the sweetest breezes swept over 
the grassy lea; the birds sang their most musi- 
cal songs. The heart of our heroine was touched 
and melted. All objects, both animate and in- 
animate, bade her hope. She obeyed a mandate 
so much in keeping with the desires of her heart, 
and suffered herself to indulge in one of those 
delicious dreams which often shed a temporary 
light upon the darkest destiny. 

She pictured herself the happy bride of Fred- 
erick of Glenburn. How pleasing was the por- 
traiture of the future“which she drew. Hark! 
what did she hear? Perhaps it was the wind 
toying among the green leaves. But did the 
wind make a sound so much resembling a human 
footstep ? 

Cora arose to her feet. A well known laugh 
sounded in her ears, which caused the blood to 
curdle with horror in her veins. With a scream 
of terror she beheld Hepsey Herne standing near 
her, leaning upon her stick, with an expression 
of triumph upon her wrinkled visage which beg- 
gars description. 

The hag advanced, after enjoying Cora’s ter- 
ror for a moment, and took her by the arm. 
Then she laughed again. 

“So you are going to be a fine lady!” ex- 
claimed Hepsey. “But you see that I have 
found you! QO, I shall sweep away your air- 
castles like cobwebs! I will teach you what and 
who you are, and what it is to disobey me.” 

Cora made no answer, but stood pale and 
trembling. 

“ Hear me, and lose not a word,” added the 
hag. “You must leave this nice place, and 
these good people who have befriended you. If 
you refuse to do so, hear what shall be the result. 
I will destroy the substance of those you call 
your benefactors. I will scatter the deadly drao 
in the mangers of their cattle, and they shall die 
to the last hoof; not one shall escape. I will 
poison the water which they drink, and they 
shall all sicken and perish one after another. I 
will—” 

“In Heaven’s name, cease!” cried Cora. 
“ Change your fell purpose. Let your wrath fall 
only on my head. Spare those who have never 
done wrong to a human being in their lives.” 

“Then leave them!” exclaimed Hepsey. 
“Take what you carried there, and steal away 
from the cottage under cover of darkness, with- 
out a word of leave-taking or explanation. Do 
this, and I will not harm them nor theirs; be 
obstinate and fool-hardy, and I will do all Ihave 
threatened and more.” 

What other words could have fallen with such 
crushing power upon the ears of the gipsy girl! 
She felt their force and would have sunk to the 
earth, had not her overcharged heart been re- 
lieved by a flood of tears. 

“ What do you say ?” shrieked Hepsey. “ Will 
you go, or will you stay and be the destroyer of, 
those who have been kind to you ?” 

“TI will go,” replied Cora, in a low, stifled 
voice. “I will go, and be what I have been—an 
unhappy wanderer.” a 

“Tis well,” added Hepsey. “In this decision 
you show a little wisdom. Pack up your 
things, and steal out silently to-night. Do you 
hear ?” 

“TI do,” gasped Cora. 

“Don’t falter when the time comes. Don’t 
stop to weep and to repent of your resolution.” 

“No,” said the maiden, with an effort. 

“ You are sure you have heard me and com- 
prehended my meaning?” continued the hag, 
shaking her by the arm. 


“ Yes—I hear—I understand all,” respapded 
our heroine, with ashudder. “But I crave your 
mercy. I humbly ask for a little pity. They 
have been very kind tome, Let me embrace — 
them, and say farewell.”. 

“Not a word—not a syllable, or my threat 
holds good. Don’t presume to try it,” cried 


ra felt stupified. She thought she heard 
the sound of horrible laughter, and was conscious 
of ne more for she knew not how long. When 
she recovered she was lying upon the grass, and 
alone. 

“So fades my visions—so falls the stracture 
which my hopes have reared,” said Cora. “'To- 
morrow I shall be as I have been heretofore— 
an outcast.” 

With a grief-stricken heart she returned to the 
cottage. But her voice had lost its cheerfulness, 
her step its elasticity. The gentle words of Mary, 
instead of comforting her, added to her sorrow. 
The night came, and the last evening she was to 
pass under the roof of the Waldrons. She 
pleaded indisposition, and retired to her chamber 
early. She did not retire, but sat weeping until 
the family were wrapt in sleep. She then tied 
up the gipsy clothes which she had formerly 
worn in a bundle, laid several gold pieces, from 
the purse which Clifton had given her, upon the 
little table beside her bed, that the kind people 
might find them when they came to her room in 
the morning. 

Before going, she crept softly into the apart- . 
ment where Mary and her sister were sleeping, 
bent over them a moment with streaming eyes, 
kissed each upon the cheek, and then, choking 
with grief, left the house where she had spent 
the happiest moments of her life. 

She was no longer sheltered by a friendly 
roof; she stood once more beneath the blue, 
starry vault of heaven. As she paused and 
looked back upon the cottage, one thought arose 
to cheer her desolate way—she was doing her 
duty by those who had given her a home—she 
was preserving them from the malice of a frantic 
woman, who scrupled at the performance of no 
species of wickedness, no matter how great its 
enormity. Cora silently invoked blessings upon 
those she was leaving, and then prayed that her 
own steps might be watched over and guided by 
the eye that never sleeps. She took her bundle 
and walked on in the quiet moonlight. 

The moméfit that Cora left the house, Dick 
Chabert, who had been concealed in the garden 
for an hour, entered by the same door through 
which she had issued. When he had gained the 
interior of the now silent dwelling, he proceeded 
to open a dark lantern which he had carried be- 
neath his coat. With noiseless steps he entered 
the little chamber the gipsy girl had just left. 
The gold pieces which she had laid so carefully 
upon the table, he gathered up and put into his 
pocket. Taking a few other articles which he 
found there, he sought the room where Mary and 
her sister were reposing. The door was slightly 
ajar, and he pushed it open without noise. He 
paused on the threshold to learn if they were 
sleeping. Their regular and deep respiration 
told him that they were. He stepped in and 
glanced inquisitively around the room. Several 
dresses belonging to the girls, and various arti- 
cles of female apparel, met his view. The most 
valuable of these he selected and tied in a hand- 
kerchief. Upon the toilet-table he saw some- 
thing which glistened as the rays of the lantern 
fell upon it. He advanced; it was a gold ring 
with letters inscribed upon the seal side. He 
snatched the trinket and deposited it with the 
gold pieces. He was turning away, when another 
object excited his curiosity ; it was a small box. 
He opened it, and found that it contained a brace- 
let of hair with a curious golden clasp. This e 

hared the fate of the other things. 

The villain now left the room ; but still urged 
on by his cupidity, stopped and listened at 
another door. He heard the ticking of a watch. 
He lifted the latch, glided into the apartment 
where Mr. Waldron and his wife were sleeping, 
and soon the watch was ticking in his own 
pocket. Satisfied with what he had done, he 
stole from the cottage in the same manner that \ 
he had entered it. \ 

Great was the surprise and mortification ex- 
perienced by the Waldron family in the morning, 
when they discovered that Cora had left them, 
and that many articles of value were also miss- 
ing. They uttered no useless reproaches—they 
looked sorrowful at each other, and were silent. 
But the one who was most deeply grieved and 
shocked, was the pretty and confiding Mary. 


Such ingratitude and perfidy, as seemed to be 
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manifested on the part of Cora, quite confound- ‘ 
ed her. That she should have left them in such 
& strange manner, without a word of leave-tak- 
ing, was hard enough to believe; but that she 
should have added theft was something too 
wicked to think of, and Mary wept many bitter 
tears. 

“We have done our duty by her,” said Mr. 
Waldron, when they were assembled the ensuing 
night for family prayers, “and I do not regret 
that we have befriended her. It is far better to 
suffer wrong than to do wrong. Let us not 
think too bitterly of her ingratitude, but pray 
that she may be led to adopt a better life.” 

As Mary reflected upon the subject, doubts 
arose in her mind in regard to Cora’s guilt. The 
whole transaction was so much unlike her, so 
far as she knew her character, that it challenged 
belief; or, at least it did in her case. She hinted 
to her mother that there might possibly be some 
mistake about the matter; that she had perhaps 
fallen into the hands of her people again. But 
Mrs. Waldron shook her head mournfully, and 
observed that she feared the girl had sadly de- 
ceived them. 

The second day after Cora’s flight, Frederick 
of Glenburn stopped at the cottage door and in- 
quired for her. Mary, who answered his sum- 
mons, though she knew nothing of what had 
passed between him and Cora, was much embar- 
rassed when he asked for her. 

“ She has left us,” she stammered, at length. 

“Left you?” exclaimed Frederick. 

“ Yes,” said Mary, with a sigh. 

“How? under what circumstances?” asked 
young Glenburn, nervously. 

“©, under the most painfal circumstances, sir. 
IT had rather not tell you.” 

“T must know,” said Frederick, anxiously. 
“ Be good enough to inform me of the particulars 
at once.” 

“ We were very much interested in her, sir. 
But she left us night before last without a word.” 

“Ts that all?” added Glenburn. 

“ All that would interest you,” said Mary. 

“I wish to know every particular. Everything 
that relates to her is interesting to me,” rejoined 
Frederick. 

“The misguided girl took things that did not 
belong to her,” said Mrs. Waldron, who had 
been attracted to the spot by hearing Cora’s 
name mentioned. 

“'Tis false!” exclaimed Frederick, sternly. 
Then recollecting himself, he added, “ Pardon 
my abruptness. I simply mean what you affirm 
is quite impossible.” 

“I thank you for saying so, very much,” cried 
Mary, joyfully. “I have thought so sometimes 
myself.” 

“ Ah, sir,” continued Mrs. Waldron, sadly, 
“the circumstances under which she left us ad- 
mit of no doubt in regard to her guilt. Iam 
grieved, sir, but not angry.” Mrs. Waldron, 
at our hero’s earnest request, related the manner 
in which the gipsy girl had disappeared, and 
how surprised and pained they had all been at 
the unlooked-for event. 

For a short time young Glenburn was over- 
whelmed with what he had heard; the case 
seemed so plain, the evidence so conclusive 
against Cora. But he soon began to struggle 
to shake off the doubts and fears which assailed 
him so pitilessly. Did he not know Cora’s na- 
ture better than to suspect her of so heinous a 
crime? Had he not seen her cruelly punished 
by Hepsey on account of her repugnance to dis- 
honest practices ? ‘ 

“There is some double-dealing here,” said 
Frederick, at length. “I boldly declare my be- 
lief in her innocence.” 

“ May I ask the name of the person whom I 
have the honor of addressing?” asked Mrs. 
Waldron. 

“ Frederick of Glenburn, madam,” he replied, 
bowing. 

“T have heard her speak of you with tears of 
gratitude,” added Mary. “ Yes, that is the name, 
and she seemed to love to repeat it.” 

“T shall seek her in all places,” said Frederick. 
“J will not relinquish the search until I have 
found her. If she is indeed innocent, the guilty 

shall be brought to punishment if there is justice 
to be obtained in the land; but if she is guilty, 
I will never trust a human being again.” 

To describe the emotions of young Glenburn 
as he rode away from the cottage, is a task we 
shall not attempt. Though disposed to believe 
in her entire innocence, he could not wholly re- 
press his doubts. For her he had forfeited home, 


rank, and wealth and the bare possibility of her 


guilt was enough to make him wretched. Guilty 
or not guilty, he knew how soon the report of 
the theft would spread from place to place ; and 
taken in connection with his own expulsion 
from his ancestral home, would make a precious 
dish of scandal for all the gossips who had ever 
heard his name mentioned. 

Filled with these gloomy thoughts, he retraced 
his way to the inn. Jack Lynd had now recov- 
ered, and gave Frederick a cheerful and hearty 
“ Good day, my lord,” as he entered. The very 
tones of his honest voice appeared to inspire our 
hero with new hope and courage. Knowing that 
Jack had always felt a lively interest in Cora 
since the day he first met her, Frederick did not 
hesitate to declare all that had pired at the 
cottage. He listened with marked attention, 
and exclaimed, as soon as he had heard him to 
the end: 

“Stun me, if I believe it!” 

“Give me your hand, honest Jack ; I like your 
spirit.” 

“ Your lordship ’ll get a reg’lar stunner if you 
go for to say you think she’s guilty. Why, bless 
your heart, she’s as innocent as an angel. In- 
gratitude and thieving aint no part of her natur. 
She’d die sooner nor do anything half so wick- 
ed,” said Jack, earnestly. Then he added, “ Old 
Hepsey’s round, you may depend on’t. The 
four elements that she talks so much about, to- 
gether with all her own elements of mischief, are 
at work. She’s a brimstone, your lordship !” 


“ Mad, and full of all manner of subtlety, I 
know, Jack.” 

“ She threatened me not long ago, and said ld 
go down in less than a week, and if it hadn’t been 
for your honor, I should have gone down, sure 
enough. But then I told her I'd manage to get 
up again, and I have.” 

“Go on, Jack.” 

“ You know very well that she hates Cora; 
Heaven knows why, I don’t, and she used to beat 
her. Now this may be all a plan of hers to pun- 
ish her for running away, and to get her back 
again in such a way that she can’t never go back 
to honest folks again.” 

“ And now I remember,” said Glenburn, “ that 
she threatened me with her vengeance the last 
time that I met her. I protected the maiden 
once when she was ill-treating her, and this 
aroused her hatred. She knows also that I have 
been interested in the girl ever since I first be- 
held her at Forest Hill.” 

The more Frederick reflected upon the threat- 
ening language she had employed on various 
occasions, the stronger became the conviction 
that all the circumstances of Cora’s flight were 
not yet known or understood. He determined 
to seek her wherever she might be, and in this 
laudable object Jack Lynd volunteered to assist 
him. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
DUNALSTEIN—THE MEETING—THE REQUEST. 


We have remarked in another chapter that the 
lord of Dunalstein had seen Cora when a mere 
girl, and being of a humane and generous dis- 
position, had felt an interest in her welfare. But 
when she appeared again at Forest Hill, grown 
to womanhood, graceful and beautiful, timid and 
modest, that interest was ly increased. He 
watched her as she moved quietly from place to 
place, while he listened to the praises which 
Hepsey took particular care to bestow upon her; 
& course of action which she was never known 
to pursue with any other person. 

It will be seen at once (as the hag hated Cora 
for some reason best known to herself) that she 
had some studied and fixed purpose in view, as 
the sequel will show. A singular thought took 
possession of the mind of Dunalstein. He pitied 
the girl; she was too.delicate to bear the hard- 
ship of such a life, and he formed a romantic 
resolution to snatch her from her lowly condi- 
tioh, educate and raise her to a level with himself. 
A Spanish nobleman had married a gipsy girl at 
Madrid ; an Englishman of high rank had wed- 
ded a handsonie gipsy girl near London; and 
he could have brought the subject nearer home 
than that. Why, then, should the idea of bet- 
tering Cora’s fortunes in the manner proposed, 
appear preposterous. 

As the reader is already aware, the matter had 
been talked over by Dunalstein and Hepsey 
Herne, and the latter had sent Cora to the castle, 
in order, according to a promisé which she had 
given, that he might have an opportunity to 
converse with her, and if possible be made to 
feel a deeper interest in her. All the fairness 


which she had exhibited, and all the affection 
which she pretended to feel for Cora while in the 
presence of Dunalstein, vanished the moment 
his back was turned; and she exulted in the 
most unnatural manner over the success of a 
scheme which she had cherished for years. 
Dunalstein met Cora in her flight, and con- 
versed with her for the first time since she had 
returned to Forest Hill. The result of that in- 
terview is already known. He made an import- 
ant discovery, which the duplicity of the hag 
had hitherto prevented him from making, viz., 


that Cora was cruelly used and made completely 


wretched. 

How this interview affected him has been re- 
lated. He perceived at once that Hepsey was 
deceitful and malignant, and was carrying out 
some deep laid scheme. As for Cora, his inter- 
est in her was greatly increased; but he aban- 
doned the thought which had induced him to 
speak to Hepsey in relation to her. He felt that 
he could not do her a greater wrong than mate 
her with one like himself. She was young, fair, 
and interesting, and with the advantages of 
wealth and education, might be made one to at- 
tract much admiration; but, as he had said, he 
was advanced in life, and it would be like bind- 
ing the blooming rosebud in a wreath of dead 
and leafless flowers. 

But this was not all. There was something 
in the tones of the maiden’s voice which thrilled 
to his heart, and seemed to stir up an affection 
of a more filial nature. Dunalstein resolved 
to be generous without being selfish, and formed 
a noble resolution as he was returning to the 
castle, after his last interview with Hepsey Herne. 
He had accused her of what he then knew to be 
true, of ill treating Cora; but for purposes of his 
own he dissembled somewhat, and did not wholly 
discourage the scheme which seemed so pleasing 
to the frantic woman. Knowing, as he did, 
much of gipsy character, fhany strange doubts 
obtruded into his mind in regard to the real pa- 
rentage of the girl. 

When, therefore, he left her after the interview 
referred to, she still flattered herself that her 
plan was progressing. She was mistaken. Her 
sudden outburst of passion, and what Cora had 
told him, betrayed too much of her true charac- 
ter. The lord of Dunalstein resolved to protect 
and,care for the friendless gipsy girl without 
hope of reward. The sudden disappearance of 
Isadore disconcerted his benevolent plans for 
the time being. Anxiety for his daughter ab- 
sorbed all his thoughts. He gave himself no 
rest, but was continually in the saddle, scouring 
the country in all directions. 

Truthfal and honorable himself, he expected 
to find the same traits of character in Hardwick ; 
hence he was egregiously deceived. Believing 
all that the rejected lover of Isadore whispered 
into his ears, he had formed a most unfavorable 
opinion of Joseph Abershaw and Jack Lynd. 
The manner in which he had accosted the latter, 
and menaced him, showed how much he was de- 
ceived in relation to’ him. 

But the hints of Jack were not entirely lost. 
As he grew cooler, and reflected more calmly, 
he began to observe more closely the actions of 
Hardwick. He soon regretted that he had at- 
tacked Jack in such a rude fashion, but still sus- 
pected him, urged on as he was by his interested “| 
adviser. 

Dunalstein resolved to seek Joseph Abershaw, 
and question him closely. He succeeded in find- 
ing him, for the second time, near the inn where 
Isadore was a prisoner. Abershaw denied the 
charge which Hardwick urged upon him. The 
latter grew insulting, and Abershaw would con- 
cede nothing. Finally the gipsy boldly accused 
Hardwick of the abduction of Isadore. 

The exasperated lord immediately drew his 
sword and attacked him. Abershaw disarmed 
him, and galloped away to avoid bloodshed and 
an unequal combat. He perceived that they 
wished to take him, and perhaps incarcerate him 
in the dungeons of the castle, which event would 
preclude the possibility of prosecuting the search 
for Isadore, and unmasking the real offender. 

Joseph was overtaken, as we have seen, when 
another fight ensued, and he was rescued from 
his dangerous position by a third person. We 
left Hardwick and Dunalstein in a former chap- 
ter moving towards the very inn which contained 
Isadore. Hardwick had been slightly wounded, 
and rode on very slowly on actount of the pain 
which the motion gave him. He suddenly com- 
plained of faintness. Dunalstein, at his request, 
assisted him to dismount, calling loudly for as- 
sistance. In afew moments Conly came run- 


ning towards them to learn what had happened. 
He ran to his master, and supported his head as 
he sat upon the grass. Hardwick watched a 


“favorable opportunity and whispered a few words 


in his ear. 

“Shall I ride for a surgeon?” asked Dunal- 
stein. 

“I think not; it is but a scratch,” replied 
Hardwick. “A draught of good wine will put 
me all right. Conly, go and send a servant here 
with a bottle of mine host’s best.” 

Conly hastened to do as he was bidden. Soon 
Boniface himself made his appearance, with a 
bottle and a drinking-cup. Hardwick swallowed 
a large quantity of wine, and professed to feel 
better. He was assisted to mount his horse, 
after a little time, and rode to the inn without 
difficulty. Just before they reached it, Dunal- 
stein heard the sound of wheels in motion, and 
saw a carriage drive rapidly away. Immediately 
after that incident, Hardwick appeared to recover 
very fast, and he became unusually cheerful and 
talkative. 

Dunalstein partook of refreshments, and part- 
ed with the wounded man, who said he should 
stay there for a day or two, until his wound was 
healed. The former resumed his almost hope- 
less search with feelings of despondency. He 
had been riding over the country many days, 
making all the exertions in his power to find 
Isadore, without meeting with any degree of 
success. He had gained no clue to her disap- 
pearance whatever. The heart of Dunalstein 
grew heavy within him. He was indulging in 
this melancholy mood, when he was met by Fred- 
erick of Glenburn, accompanied by Jack Lynd. 

“T have heard,” said Frederick, “ of your mis- 
fortune. Allow me to express an earnest wish 
that you may recover your fair daughter.” 

“Itis a friendly wish,” replied Dunalstein, 
holding out his hand to Frederick. “But I be- 
gin to feel that my task is a hopeless one. I 
have yet learned nothing of her fate.” 

“Your lordship don’t look in the right direc- 
tion,” said Jack. Dunalstein frowned. 

“ Let him speak. I will vouch for his hon- 
esty,” said Frederick. 

“ Well, go on, sir,” added Dune!stein. 

“You wont believe me, and so it’s no use,” 
replied Jack, sullenly.. 

“ If you can throw any light upon this painful 
subject I will gladly and gratefully listen,” re- 
joined Dunalstein. 

“ You was hard upon me the otherday. Stun 
me, if you wasn’t,” answered Lynd. 

“I might have been. I met you under pecu- 
liar circumstances, and suspected you strongly, 
Ill acknowledge. I am not yet free from feel- 
ings of suspicion.” 

Again young Glenburn vouched for Jack’s 
integrity. 

“ Hardwick made love to your daughter, and 
she wouldn’t listen to a word of it,” said Jack. 
“He went into a great passion, and took her 
roughly by the arm. I was close by, and heard 
what he said, and gave him a reg’lar stunner. 
This kind o’ hurt his feelings, and made him ten 
times more savage than before. He threatened 
her the worst way, your lordship, and looked at 
her hard; hit me, if he didn’t.” 

“Do you think this man’s word can be relied 
on?” asked Dunalstein, turning to young Glen- 
burn. 

“ Without hesitation, my lord,” he responded. 

“ If this is true, sir, I have done you much in- 
justice,” added Dunalstein, addressing himself 
again to Jack. “I was not aware that the lord 
of Hardwick had been rejected by Isadore.” 

“ He was, your lordship, and in a pretty, laugh- 
ing, coquettish way, too. He hadn’t no cause 
to be angry, but it cut him terribly; stun me, if 
it didn’t.” 

“T will not at this time decide upon the im- 
portance of what you have communicated ; but 
I will make it a subject of earnest thought,” said 
Dunalstein. “And now,” he added, “I will ask 
you one question, and desire you to answer it 
truthfully. Did you ever follow my daughter to 
the castle ?” 

“ Never,” replicd Jack. “But I walked beside 
her to the castle at her request, after what I’ve 
been tellin’ you took place,because she was afeard 
to go alone. She gave me a piece of money at 
the gate; and I looked all round to see if there 
wasn’t some person near who would say some- 
thing against her, so I could fight for her.” 

“ Faith! I believe the fellow is honest!” ex- 
claimed Dunalstein.” 

“ What for did you strike me?” asked our 
fighting friend, sentimentally. 
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“Pardon me; I was wrong,” answered the 
other, quickly. , 

“ There is another one that you suspect,” said 
Jack, “and that is Joseph Abershaw, a gipsy lad, 
who loves the ground she walks on, and rides 
night and day to find her, and don’t give himself 
a@ moment’s rest.” 

Dunalstein made no reply, but appeared very 
thoughtful. He conversed awhile with young 
Glenburn in a low voice, and Jack thought he 
heard Cora’s name mentioned more than once. 
He then turned into a diverging road and went 
on his way, musing deeply on what he had 
heard. He reviewed the conduct of Hardwick 
for the last few months, and drew inferences 
which shall become apparent to the reader as 
we proceed. The current of his thoughts was 
diverted by the appearance of a horseman ap- 
proaching him at an easy pace. It was the per- 
sonage who has hitherto been known by the 
name of Raymond. : 

As he drew up his powerful steed beside Dun- 
alstein, he touched his cap gracefully, and asked, 
with a smile, if he had the honor of addressing 
the lord of Dunalstein. When answered in the 
affirmative. he went on to say that he had doubt- 
less met a woman by the name of Hepsey Herne. 
This being conceded, he said : 

“ Your lordship remembers the girl, Cora %” 

Dunalstein replied that he did, and had felt 
an interest in her welfare. 

“Hepsey Herne,” resumed Raymond, “has 
certain views in regard to Cora which are not 
unknown to you. I believe you are of a humane 
and generous disposition, and sincerely wish the 
maiden much happiness. My object in speaking 
to your lordship at this time is to request that 
you will seem to favor the designs of Hepsey 
Herne. Mark me well; not that you will really 
favor her wishes, but that you will apparently 
do so. If you should chance to meet her, and 
she should offer to place the girl at your disposal, 
accept the proposition. You area man of honor. 
I know you will treat kindly and gently one who 
may thus be thrown upon your generosity. Had 
I not the firmest faith in your humanity, I would 
not make this request.” 

“You are a stranger to me,” said Dunalstein ; 
“but I will respect your wishes. I have felt a 
strong interest in the fair yet friendless girl whom 
you have mentioned. Be assured that she shall 
suffer no wrong atmy hands.” Raymond bowed, 
and Dunalstein added, “The name of gipsy, as 
bad as the race are, generally, has a strange 
charm for me.” 

“ May I ask if this was always the case?” said 
Raymond. 

Dunalstein colored, and threw an inquiring 
glance at the stranger. 

“ For many years,” he answered, and his voice 
had much of sadness in its tones. ‘ 

“There is considerable romance connected 
with them as a people. Perhaps you may have 
heard or read that not long ago a gipsy girl ap- 
peared in the streets of Madrid, and, to employ 
the words of my- narrator, ‘like a wonderful 
comet.’ Many of her own race were with her, but 
her celestial beauty eclipsed them all. She danced 
like a syiph, and sang like an angel. All hearts 
were taken by storm. She was applauded to the 
skies, and sought after by high and low. Poets 
praised her in song, and the wealthy rained 
golden showers upon her. And finally—so goes 


the story—‘an accomplished young courtier be- 


came passionately enamored of her; and for 
love of her became a gitano.’ She proved to be 
the daughter of a noble corregidor, having been 
stolen in infancy by a gipsy hag.” 

“T have heard that, or a similar tale,” said 
Dunalstein, evidently embarrassed. 

“T believe incidents like this have transpired 
even in England, which of course have a ten- 
dency to throw an air of romance around the 
English gipsies, as well as the Spanish.” 

Raymond looked searchingly at Dunalstein 
while he wasspeaking. When he had concluded, 
he’ wished him “good day,” and turned his 
horse’s head in another direction. 


But a few moments had elapsed, and the sound 


of the stranger's last words were still ringing in 
Dunalstein’s ears, when two dragoons came sud- 
denly upon him by turning a sharp angle in the 
road. They checked their panting horses, and 
inquired if he had seen a man om horseback 


pass that way. They described the horse as be- 
ing black and of lange proportions, and the rider 
as 8 man of gentlemanly appearance and com- 
manding person. The description plainly indi- 
cated the horseman who had just left him. 
Dunalstein informed them that a gentleman, 


who answered very well to their description, had 
spoken with him, and but a few minutes had 
passed since he had parted company with him, 

“ We'll catch him!” exclaimed one of the dra- 
goons, examining hastily the priming of his pis- 
tols. 

“ Of what"crime is he guilty?” asked the lord 
of Dunalstein,; very much surprised at what he 
heard. 

“Why, sir, he’s the notorious highwayman 
who robbed the young lord of Glenburn.” 

“ Impossible !” exclaimed Dunalstein, and the 
troopers, without pausing to answer, dashed 
away at full speed. Dunalstein, anxious to 
know what the result might be, and his curiosity 
deeply excited with what he had heard, changed 
his direction, and followed them at a gallop. 
Very soon they came in sight of the party pur- 
sued. He was going forward at an easy pace, 
apparently unconscious of the imminent danger 


‘that menaced him. Spddenly he turned in his 


saddle ; the sound of horses’ feet had reach 
him. He stopped his horse, examined his pur- 
suers an instant, took off his hat, waved it in 
knightly style, touched his steed lightly with the 
spur, and then swept off with a speed that soon 
left the dragoons far behind. Dunalstein urged 
his horse to the summit of a hill, and watched 
his course with the deepest interest, until the 
gallant steed had borne his rider far from danger 
and from sight. When the troopers returned, 
their horses were blown, and their sides flecked 
with foam and streaming with perspiration. 


CHAPTER XVII. 

THE RING—THE PURSUIT—THE CASTLE. 

Amone those who were anxious for the fate 
of Isadore, nene felt a deeper anxiety than Jo- 
seph Abershaw. For several days after her mys- 
terious disappearance, he had searched the adja- 
cent country with unremitting earnestness. His 
exertions proving ineffectual, he resolved to ob- 
serve the movements of the lord of Hardwick. 
He acted up to this determination, and soon 
saw enough to convince him that his own suspi- 
cions and those of Hepsey were not unfounded. 
But Hardwick was shrewd, and not long in 
making the discovery that he was watched ; and 
so managed to throw Joseph off the track very 
often, and cause him to carry on the search in 
exactly the wrong direction. 

Finding himself matched with one of great 
cunning, our hero grew wise and more vigilant. 
Perceiving that he had to deal with a man of 
energy and determination, Hardwick resolved to 
move Isadore to a greater distance. He suc- 
ceeded in doing so by means of Conly, as already 
related. 

Abershaw was dogging the steps of Hardwick 
when the latter and Dunalstein pursued him 
near the inn. After escaping (by the assistance 
of Raymond) the danger which threatened him, 
Joseph had concealed himself in the adjacent 
forest. When it became dark he ventured to 
visit the inn. Hardwick had gone, as he ex- 
pected. He called for refreshments, and, was 
served by the girl who had attended Isadore. 
While she was serving him, a ring upon her fin- 
ger attracted his attention. A second glance 
convinced him that he had seen it before, upon 
fingers more fair. 

“My good girl,” said Joseph, in as careless 
& tone as he could assume, “ will you inform me 
where you obtained that ring ” 

“Do you like it?” asked the girl, witha grati- 
erie think I do,” replied the young man. 

“It was given to me by a pretty but unfortu- 
nate young lady,” added the girl. 

“ Why unfortunate?” 

“ As you seem to be a nice young man, I will 
tell you, although I was told to say nothing 
about it. The lady was mad.” 

“ Mad?” 

“Yes, mad as bedlam, sir, I assure you. She 
was all the time talking about her father, and 
how she had forcibly been carried away from 
home. I pitied the poor, dear soul, I declare!” 


“Did she mention her father’s name?” asked 
Abershaw, with increasing earnestness. 
“© yes, a number of times, and entreated me 


to aid her in getting back to him, when her fa- 
ther was near her all the time.” 


“ With her?” 

“ Certainly he was; but she persisted in call- 
ing him by some other name, in spite of every- 
thing that could be said.” 

“Do you remember ber father’s name ?” 


“Yes, it was Dun—Dun something; I don’t 
recollect what.” 


“ Dunalstein ?” exclaimed Abershaw. 

“ That was it.” 

“ Well, what did she call the man who was 
with her, that you took to be her father ¢” 

“ Hard—Hard—something, but what I can’t 
say.” 

“ Hardwick—the lord of Hardwick,” added 
Joseph. 

“ You are right, sir. She called herself Isa- 
dore, and it was her who gave me this ring 
which pleases you.” 

“Where is she—how long ago did this take 
place ?” 

“T can keep a secret, sir, when I please, as 
long as anybody whatsomever, but I don’t mind 
tellin’ you. She was here this very day—the 
poor, dear soul!” 

“ How long has she been gone, and which way 

did she go ?” continued Joseph, eagerly, putting 
a piece of money into the girl’s hand. 
_ “ Why, how nervous you are to be sure! She 
was taken away in a great hurry, and much 
against her will, and was driven towards London 
very fast. You ought to have seen her; I know 
you would have pitied her. She had splendid 
eyes !” 

“ And where was Hardwick *” 

“He came in a little while afterward wounded, 
and said he had been insulted by an iusolent 
varlet. After he had recovered himself some- 
what, he mounted his horse and went off in the 
same direction.” 

“Foolish girl!” said Joseph, much excited. 
“The young lady told you thetruth. Have you 
not heard that Isadore of Dunalstein has sud- 
denly disappeared, and cannot be found ?” 

“Why, bless me, no! Dunalstein is a long 
way off, and only the common sort of people 
stop here. Then the poor, dear soul was right! 
Lor me!” 

Joseph paid his reckoning, left the inn hastily, 
mounted his horse, and galloped away on the 
London road. The night came on dark and 
stormy. The clouds which had been gathering 
for the last hour, now discharged their torrents 
of rain. He entered an extensive forest, where 
it was with great difficulty that he could keep 
the road. But he was not discouraged. The 
thought that Isadore had passed over that road, 
and he was going to her assistance, was a suffi- 
cient incentive to exertion. The darkness grew 
more impenetrable, and Joseph abandoned all 
idea of guiding his horse. He gave him the 
rein and suffered him to go on at his own pace. 
He went forward in this manner for several hours. 

At length the rain ceased to fall; the clouds 
lifted, and the moon showed her silvery face. 
Joseph discovered that he was no longer upon 
the carriage-road, but pursuing a narrow path. 
Still trusting to his horse, he did not change his 
direction. Shortly he emerged from the bridle- 
path, and again found himself upon a road, 
rough, and evidently travelled but little. 

He dismounted, and upon examination per- 
ceived that a carriage had recently passed over 
it, for the imprint of hoofs and wheels was visi- 
ble and fresh. Abershaw now moved on with 
renewed courage. Though the road wound 
through the forest in a serpentine and curious 
manner, it did not materially retard his speed, 
and he urged on his horse in order to make up 
for lost time. To his surprise the towers of a 


castle appeared in view. Fastening his horse to 
a tree, he now advanced on foot. The draw- 


bridge was down, and had apparently been sel- 
dom used of late. The whole edifice gave indi- 
cations of neglect and decay. It had the ap- 
pearance of having been tenantless for a long 
time, but Joseph traced the tracks to the gate of 
the court, which was closed. He pressed against 
it, but at first it did not yield. He exerted more 
force, and was successful. Crossing the court 
with hurried steps, he reached the portals of the 
castle. He tried the oaken doors; they shook 
and trembled, the fastenings gave way, and he 
pushed them open. He listened, but heard.no 
sounds to indicate the presence of a human be- 
ing. All was darkntss within. Abershaw groped 


his way along from room to room, directed only 


by an occasional gleam of moonlight, which 
found its way through the windows. He ascend- 
ed flights of stairs, dusty from disuse, and trav- 
ersed long corridors, the air of which was damp 
and heavy. As he passed on he listened a mo- 


ment at each door. When he had spent mach 


time in this manner, and began to yield to feel- 


ings of discouragement, he heard light footsteps 
like those ofa woman. He stood with breath- 
less attention, awaiting the recurrence of the 
welcome sounds. Hark! he heard them again, 


vand their softness assured him that they were 
indeed the steps of a female. 

She speaks—it is the voice of Isadore! Jo- 
seph’s heart beat tumultuously, and he expe- 
rienced a thrill of pleasure which our feeble 
pen cannot describe. All his toil and watching, 
all his sleepless nights and unceasing vigilance 
were rewarded. The fair maiden, whose tones 
were the only, melody he desired to hear, whose 
approving smile was worth more than all her 
father’s estates, was at length discovered—was 
near him; he should be instrumental in her es- 
cape, and restoration to liberty and friends. The 
thought diffused the warmest emotions of joy 
through his frame. 

“ Again is hope disappointed and expectation 
crushed,” said Isadore. “ Again I am a prisoner. 
Alas! how long will these gloomy walls behold 
my sufferings and my tears? Where are those 
who professed to love me? Why do they not 
unmask the villain, and prove their devotion by 
setting me at liberty?” 

Joseph put his mouth to the keyhole and pro- 
nounced her name in a low voice. 

There was a momentary silence. 

“Did some one speak ?” said Isadore. 

“ A friend,” replied Joseph. 

“Who?” asked our heroine, in an agitated 
voice. 

“ Have you forgotten my voice, lady ?” 

“Tt is Joseph Abershaw,” answered Isadore. 

“Tt is, lady.” 

“ And why are you here ?” 

“To save you from the persecutions of the 
lord of Hardwick—to restore you to your friends 
—to perish in your defence, if need be.” 

“ You are very brave and generous. I shall 
always be grateful. O, I have suffered very 
much !” 

“Let us hope that your sufferings are at an 
end. Gentle Isadore, how happy will be that 
moment of my existence when I have succeeded 
in setting you at liberty.” 

“But how can that desirable result be ob- 
eained ? This door is strongly secured.” 

“T will endeavor to force it open. If I suc- 
ceed in doing so, there will be no further obsta- 
cle to overcome in leaving the castle. Do you 
know how many persons are here to oppose our 
exit, if we should be discovered ?” 

“The lord of Hardwick and two servants ; 
desperate fellows, who would not scruple to do 
the bidding of their master, even to the shedding 
of blood.” 

“J fear them not. In defending you my arm 
would be endowed with thrice its ordinary power. 
He who loves truly, shrinks not from danger 
and death in the service of the beloved object 
who has awakened a sentiment so enduring.” 

“ Before you make any attempt to remove the 
barriers between us. let me ask concerning the 
health of my father, and how he bears up under 
this affliction ?” 

“ He makes continued exertions to find you, 
Miss Dunalstein, and his sorrow is deep and 
heartfelt. His health, I believe, is but little im- 
paired ; but I regret to say that he is wholly un- 
der the influence of the lord of Hardwick, in 
whom he still reposes entire confidence. And 
this is not all; his suspicions are strongly ex- 
cited against myself, and an honest, but rough 
personage, whom you may have seen—Jack 
Lynd.” 

“Has any personal harm been offered you ?” 


“T have been attacked, Miss Dunalstein, 
through the instigation of Hardwick, but not - 
injured.” : 

“I believe firmly in the justice of Heaven,” 
said Isadore, “and therefore do not despair of 
this man’s punishment. His sins are too great 
to remain long unobserved by that Being who 
has said, ‘ vengeance is mine ; I will repay.’” 

“Ina few moments, perhaps, Miss Dunalstein, 
I may be torn from you forever. Permit me to 
say that whatever may be .my fate, I shall not 
regret it, since in serving you I was doing my 
duty, and no more. I know that you cannot re- 
ciprocate the love which I have been so bold as 
to avow; your rank and your pride forbid you 
to do'so ; and I do not expect it. I am a gipsy, 
and in being so, am placed far below you in the 
eyes of your people. Fair lady, I expect no re- 
ward except the plegsure experienced in being 
near your perso, and in knowing that I may be 
of service to you. Be kind enough to mark well 


these words, and let them sink deep into your 


heart.” 
[conciuDED NEXT WEEK.] 


There’s not so much danger 


In a known foe, as a suspected friend.— Nabd. 
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PENRYHN SLATE QUARRIES IN WALES. 

The above engraving presents an accurate view of the famous 
Slate Quarries at Penryhn, near Baujor, Wales, and the property of 
Col. Douglas Pennant, a member of the British parliament. They 
were discovered during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, but not 
worked very effectively till the year 1782. The number of work- 
men was increased by the then proprietor to 600. The greatest 
diameter occupied by the quarries is about 3000 feet. The quar- 
ries are worked in separate stories, and each story has its railway. 
The slates are of excellent quality. One thousand workmen are 
constantly employed, and the net profit arising from the quarries 
is $100,000 a year. English slate stone is far more durable than 
that of the continent, and is very extensively used for architgctural 
[ap mn It lasts more than a century. There is a large quarry 
nm Angers, which occupies 3000 workmen, and yearly turns out 
from 120,000,000 to 130,000,000 of slates, worth very near 2,000,000 
francs. In the Ardennes, the quarries of Deville and Montherme 
zoanufactare annually 25.685,000 slates. The total annual pro- 
duct of the French quarries has been stated at 135,029,000 slates. 


ANGLING. 

Like most unimaginative people, Dr. Johnson despised, or af- 
fected to despise, the art of angling. Nothing better could be ex- 
pected of a gorbellied pedant, the source of all whose sentiment 
was the tea-pot, and whose ponderous jokes only found their way 
to his lips under the hydraulic pressure of fifteen cups of bohea. 
Probably the doctor had at some time or other essayed, in his 
elephantine way, to cast a fly for trout or grayling, or to 
fish with ground bait for gudgeons, and had failed at both. 
Fancy that round and clamsy man attempting to beguile 
the shy tenants of the stream—to practise a craft which re- 
quires as much tact, strategy, and finesse as are necessary 
in war! Picture to yourself the “leviathan of literature” 
striding among the bushes on the marge of a trout brook, 
with the tread of a rhinoceros crashing through the under- 
wood of an African jungle! Of course, if he ever made 
the experiment, it must have proved an abortion. One can 
imagine how the big egotist, after making a few unsuccess- 
ful casts, would dash down his rod and line in disgust— the 
vein of morose piety running through his animal nature 
barely restraining him from swearing. We have always sup- 
d that it was after some such misadventure that the 


burly surly, intellectaal mastodon turned to his cur “ Boz: 
xy,” and gave vent to his spleen in the words so often quoted 
hy people who have not nous enough to catch a minnow: 
“ Angling is an amusement with a stick and a string, with 
# fool at one end and a worm at the other.” A fig for Dr. 
Johnson! He was a beast of brain; but his soul was not 
touched to fine issues. The fresh-hearted, kindly, nature- 
loving Izaak Walton was worth a dozen of him. In fact, 
we doubt hugely that there was ever yet a true angler with 
a cold, inhospitable heart. Your accomplished fisherman 
has always a benevolent look.—As he plies dexterously his 
taper and light tran nt line, “where rivulets "dance 
their wayward round,” the music of the joyous waters passes 
into his heart, and their sparkling smile into his face. With 
what a subli self-confi e he draws back the lithe rod, 
gives it a flourish or two, and then sends the feathered line 
sailing many a fathom through the air, to alight just on the 
edge of an eddy, or,beside a root or stone where the “ her- 


mit trout” is dreamily working his bright fins, and slowly 


steering himself about in indolent enjoyment! When the 
fish is struck, how gently, how tenderly the expérienced 
angler plays him! nowing that the courser of the brook 
is tender-mouthed, he reins him lightly—guidivg him hither 
and thither, humorirg him in his impetuous leaps and dash- 
es, and finally bringing him, with a quiet compulsion, with- 
in reach of gaff or the landing-net No smile is seen on 


Piscator’s face while the struggle is going on ; but when the 
scarlet spots flash within the meshes, or the gaff has trans- 


pierced e graceful creature behind the shoulder, then his 
ace breaks into a blaze of triumph.—Nor is his enjoyment 
limited to the moment. He “fights his battles o’er again” 
among his “ brothers of the angle.” and dwells on each 
achievement with as much zest as if it had involved the cap- 
ture of a city instead of the taking of a fish. We confess 
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to all the enthusiasm which should characterize a true votary of 
the craft; but of skill we possess only a small modicum. Never- 
theless, we are preparing our tackle aud flies, and putting “a cer- 
tain convocation of worms” to their purgation in fresh moss, prior 
to a railroad rush into some trouty district between this and Dun- 
kirk. Luck we hope to have, but are sure of enjoyment. The 
m places of the earth are very pleasant to us, and we see them 
tseldom. The soul gets musty, and the brain likewise, if kept 
too long in the close atmosphere of a city ; and as our intellect and 
imagination require aa airing, we propose te take them into tne 
ilderness for a day or two to sweeten.—N Y. Times. 


THE URAN UTAN. 

In a recent work by Mr. E. T. Thompson, there is an amusing 
illustration of the faculty of imitation displayed by the uran utan. 
An uran utan brought up by Pere Carbasson became so fond of 
him, that wherever he went, it always seemed desirous of accom- 
panying him. Whenever, therefore, he had to perform the service 
of his church, he was under the necessity of shutting it up in a 
room. Once, however, the animal escaped, and followed the fu- 
ther to the church, where, silently mounting the sounding board 
above the pulpic, he lay perfectly still till the sermon commenced. 
He then crept to the edge, and overlooking the preacher, imitated 


all his gestures in so grotesque a manner that the whole conyre- 
gation were unavoidably urged to laugh. The father, surprised 
and confounded at this ill timed levity, severely rebuked their in- 
attention. The reproof failed in its effect, the conyieyation still 


laughed, and the preacher, in the warmth of his zeal, re-doubled 
his vociferations and actions These the uran imitated so exactly 
that the congregation could no longer restrain themselves, and 
burst out in loud and continued laughter. The father was at last 
made acquainted with what was going on above his head, and the 
uran was speedily marched out of the church, with his counte- 
nance very expressive of insulted innocence 

No one can read the following anecdote of an uran, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Copts, without allowing him a large amount of 
reasoning power: He was passionately fond of oranges, and Mr. 
Copts gave him the half of one, laying the other half aside upon 
the upper shelf of a press out of his sight and reach. Some time 
after, being reclined on a couch with his eyes closed, he noticed 
the uran prowling about the room, and showing that, notwith- 
standing his apparent inattention, the position of the orange had 
been narrowly watched. Anxious to see the result, Mr. Copts 
continued quiet, and feigned sleep. The uran cautiously ap- 
proached the sofa, examined as far as he could into the somno- 
lency of his master, then, having satisfied himself on that point, 
he mounted quietly, and expeditiously finished the orange, care- 
fully concealed the peel in the grate among some paper shavings, 
and having again examined Mr. Copts, who still feigned sleep, Mas- 
ter Uran retired chuckling to his couch Anecdotes of Animals. 


MARGARET FULLER O8S0LI. 

I still remember the first half hour of Margaret’s conversation- 
She was then about twenty-six years old. She had a face and 
frame that would indicate fullness and tenacity of life. She 
was rather under the middle height; her complexion was 
fair, with strong fair hair. She was then, as always, care- 
fully and becomingly dressed, and of lady-like self-posses- 
sion. For the rest her appearance had nothing prepossess- 
ing. —Her extreme plainness—a trick of incessantly opening 
and shutting her eyelids, the nasal tone of her voice—all 
repelled ; and I said to myself, we shall never get far. It is 
to be said, that Margaret made a disagreeable first impres- 
sion on most persons, including those who became after- 
wards her best friends, to such an extreme that they did not 
wish to be in the same room with her. This was partly the 
effect of her manners, which expressed an overweening 
sense of power, and slight esteem for others, and partly the 
prejudice of her fame. She had a dangerous reputation for 


sutire, in addition to her great scholarship. The men 
thought she carried too many guns, and the women did not 
like one who despised them. I believe I fancied her too 
much interested in personal history; and her talk was a 
comedy in which dramatic justice was done to everybody’s 
foibles. I remember that she made me laugh more than I 
liked ; for I was, at that time, an eager scholar of ethics, 
and had tasted the sweets of solitude and stoicism, and 
found something profane in the hours of amusing gossip 
into which she drew me, and when I returned to my library, 
had much to think of the crackling of thorns under a pot.— 
R. W. Emerson. 


OLD CONVENT OF THE FRANCISCANS, 
AT ALEXANDRIA, EGYPT. 
Christianity, driven from its birth-place in the East by the 
incoming of a false religion enforced by the scimitar, has 
never ceased to struggle for its re-establishment; and the 


apostles of the true faith, braving privation. disease and 
martyrdom, have sought to plant the cross beside the cres- 
cent. The Christian convent and the moslem mosque rise 
side by side, and the vesper hymm often mingles with the 
chant of the muezzin. The artist has given us a sketch 
of the picturesque remiifiins of one of these old convents in 
the Egyptian city of Alexandria. The old monk seated on 


a fragment of stone, is probably instructing the child at his 


knee in some of the simple doctrines of the true religion, 
while the indolent orientals aygund him are heedltss of his 


ministry. The minaret of a mosque, rising in the distance, 
the temporary ascendancy of Mohammedanism. 
This, like every other form of false religion, is yet to pale 
before the genius of Christianity, which is in its 
benignant mission, to gird the globe. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
LINES TO A MOTHER. 


BY CAROLINE A. HAYDEN. 


Mother! in thy far off home, 
Thinking of thine absent one, 
May some guardian angel be 
Ever near, to welcome thee 
With the hope, that though he roam, 
God will bless and guard thy son. 


When thy prayer is raised to Heaven 

For his welfare, may’st thou know 

That though far away from thee, 
There are hearts, whose sympathy 


By his kind and gentle bearing, 
He has won the love of all; . 
And whatever may betide, 


May thy hallowed influence ever 
Guard and guide him through the strife ; 
And while distant far from thee, 
May thy memory ever be 
The quenchless star, whose light shall never 
Cease to burn but with his life. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 


RUTH WHITFIELD. 
A HEART-HISTORY. 


BY GEO. CANNING HILL. 


Ir had cost her much pain and many strug- 
gies, but Ruth Whitfield at last came 4a sight of 
the old beech tree, beneath which William Brit- 
ton appointed their last meeting. ~ 

She approached it with a sorrowful heart. 
Tears were swimming in her blue eyes, and when 
she dimly saw through them the old tree, around 
which were gathered so many dear memories: 
they broke from her lids, and fell to the ground 
at her feet. 

He was not yet there, and she had half a mind 
to turn back again; she was so undecided, and 
her heart was so full of swelling grief. Scarce- 
ly knowing why, she pushed on, however, to the 
foot of the huge tree, and seated herself upon 
one of its gnarled and twisted roots. 

Her bonnet was in her hand, and the profuse 
wealth of her auburn hair showered in golden 
curls over her neck and shoulders, while the set- 
ting sun braided up her unbound locks in bands 
of matchless beauty. A peculiar glory seemed 
to have settled upon her head ; while her large 
and lustrous eyes beamed with a subdued light 
that could not have been altogether earthly. 

She strained her gaze, now up and now down 
the road, but as yet descried no one approaching. 
It was a lonely spot, where intruding feet would 
be but little likely to come. At this hour of 
sunset, too, the influences about it were all som- 
bre and sad. And they stole into the heart of 
gentle Ruth like long shadows, not altogether 
dark, yet but slightly illumined with the bright- 
ness of her own thoughts. They drew her 
dreaming eyes to the earth, and she began to 
run over in her mind the past days, the golden 
clusters of hopes, the generous promises, and the 
boundless prospects. All were of happiness, 
and love, and truth. 

A rustling in the direction of the bushes 
awakened her from her reverie. She looked up. 
and saw her lover standing beside her. 


At first, she could scarcely speak, for her deep 
emotion. She was looking upon the face of 
him who was to her dearer than all others, for 
the last time in many years. No one would be 
left her to whom she could confide her secret 
thoughts when he was gone. All sympathies 
would be turned into stone, when his warm 
sympathies were withdrawn. Poor Ruth! Lit- 
tle was the wonder that her feelings almost over- 
whelmed her. 

William Britton was but a poor boy, the son 
of a hard and unfeeling father. Farm work was 
what he thought he had had enough of. His 
dreams led him along to higher points, until in 
reality he almost touched the gilded pinnacles 
his ambition had erected. He was tired of what 
he deemed a life of drudgery. His father sought 
not to interest him in his labo d never 
thought of the policy or necessity abe a thing 
as holding out promises. He said that the law 
itself allowed him his son’s labor until he had 
passed his minority, and thé@ he had no more to 
do with him. And this is the reasoning, cold 
and unfeéling as it is, of many and many a fa- 
ther everywhere arcund us. 


The youth stood beneath the twisted old 
beech tree, a runaway. His bundle of clothes 


was slung upon a stick over his shoulder, and he 
was fully equipped for his journey. He wore a 
pair of stout boots upon bis feet, that looked as 
if they must outlast even the stern stuff of which 
his heart, at that moment, seemed made. Yet 
there was a hesitation in his manner, and a want 
of decisiveness in his words, when he attempted 
to speak, that betrayed immediately the trouble 
that was gathering thickly about his heart. He 
wanted to appear only manly, and it was im- 
possible for him to act out the deceit. His eyes 
fell to the ground; his lips quivered; he sat 
down beside Ruth, and took her hand in his 
own. 

It was some moments before either of them 
could speak. Choking sensations obstructed 
their utterance. And when at length words 
came, they were spoken in low and melancholy 
tones, keeping a strange and musical harmony 
with the lull of the evening air, and yet echoing 
in the heart-chambers of each as loudly as if 
spoken by a thousand tongues. 

“ Ruth,” said the young man, still holding her 
little hand between his own, “I will come back 

in.” 

* But it will be a great while first,” said the 
artless child-girl, in reply. “The summer will 
all be gone; and the winter will come and go; 
and the spring-flowers will bloom on the hill- 
sides, and down the lanes, and in the woods; 
and another summer will come again; and 
another; and how many, many mene! O, Wil- 
liam, can I wait so long ?” 

nearly prevented his replying at all. But he 
rallied himself with a strong effort, and replied : 

“My dear Ruth, can you not wait but a few 
years, when you know they will bring you such 
greater joys in the end? Will you not suffer 
this separation for so long a time, if by the 
means we shall both be made so much happier ?” 

He waited a moment to see what effect his 
words might have on her. She answered him 
only after much difficulty, while the glistening 
tears swam like jewels in her eyes: 

“ My heart is strong. It will bear much.” 

At this point, her convulsjve sobs prevented 
her saying another syllable. 

William wound his arm gently about her 
waist, and, drawing her closer still to him, kissed 
her pale forehead;—how pale and cold! It 
startled him. 

He looked again into her eyes, and spake not 
a word for some time. Their eyes finally met. 

“It is asking too much,” exclaimed he. 
“Rath, I will not go. I will stay. I will stay 
only to make you always happy.” 

“No, no !” replied she, her resolution oppor- 
tunely coming to her aid. “Go!—go and be 
what you have determined to be. Do what 
your heart has fixed itself upon. Be happy.” 

“ And shall you be happy too, Ruth?” 

“Too happy, too happy, if I only know that 
you are successful in your wishes,” replied the 
devoted girl. 

He could only press her to his heart again, in 
return for her love thus sincerely expressed. 

“In five years,” said he, as he rose to his feet 
and gazed sorrowfully about him. “ It costs me 
a pang, Ruth, and you a greater one; but my 
hopes brighten my path. It would be all dark 
without them. And I have your own prayers, 
too.” 

“ All of them,” said she. 

He kissed her forehead again. He took her 
by her hand once more, and pressed it in a silent 
adieu. He could not trust himself to words. 

He felt something thrust into his band, but 
dared not look to see what. His heart was too 
full. 

Casting a long and tender glance at the bride 
of his young heart, his own eyes filled with 
blinding tears, William Britton began in silence 
and sorrow his journey through the world; the 
same journey on which so many sink down, 
faint, and weary, and worn, by the way-side, and 
so many more find only disappointments enough 
to make them wish from their hearts they had 
never once started. Truly, it requires a stout 
heart to press forward on this journey through 
all the trials that environ us. 

Ruth looked after him, anxiously and prayer- 
fully, till the dense shadows received him to their 
embrace in the distance; and long after he had 
finally disappeared, her eyes were still fixed on 
the place gyhere she last saw his departing form. 

Then turning her head about again, she bent 


down beneath the great weight of her grief, and 


suffered her sorrow to swell and burst in a rain 
of hot tears. 


When this tempest had in a degree subsided, 
her spirit felt more calm; and she arose from 
her seat, forgetful that the dusky shadows were 
already dancing hither and thither upon the old 
road, and slowly pursued her way home again. 

All that night she lay tossing upon her bed. 
She had a secret in her heart which she dreaded 


equally to keep and to reveal. Her sistér Mary 
frequently asked her what gave her so much un- 
easiness, and why she slept so little, and tossed 
so much ; but the replies she received were no 
more than subterfages, from which the lonely 
heart hoped to make sufficient concealment. for 
its bitter feelings. 

She told the night was warm; and 
the moon was bright; and that when the wind- 
gusts lifted the boughs of the old elms from be- 
fore the window, she could see the white head- 
stones that glimmered through the green of the 
distant churchyard. Mary tried to laugh these 
sombre fancies out of her sister’s brain ; but even 
so gay a creature as she was unequal to such a 
task. Ruth only murmured the more to herself, 
as if in a troubled dream. 

“But you see the head-stones every night 
when the moon shines, do you not?” rallied her 
sister. 

“ Yes; but how much whiter they look now!” 
returned Ruth. 

“ What should make them so, pray?” persist- 
ed Mary, apparently determined to get well on 
the track of these phantoms, and com them 
away altogether. 

“It should be the moon, but it is not. I do 
not know what it is. But how pure, how white, 
how very white!” 

Mary at last determined to indulge her sister 
in giving rein to these queer fancies, and herself 
fell asleep. But sleep came not near the pillow 
of Ruth. She watched until the gray streaks 
streamed up over the eastern sky, and her pillow 
was wet with tears. The round red sun glared 
like a ball of fire through the morning mist, and 
fell upon the wall of her room. 


Mary was up early, and her voice was to be 
heard everywhere about the house. She seemed 
to Ruth even gayer than usual on that morning ; 
but, perhaps, it was because of the contrast with 
the deep depression of her own spirits at that 
sad time. Every ringing laugh that fell on the 
ears of Ruth, made her, if possible, more sad 
than ever. 

Days and weeks went slowly away. The sud- 
den disappearance of William Britton was the 
topic of talk for many a week; but even that 
gave place at length to others equally interest- 
ing and much more new. No one knew whither 
or why he had gone, save only Ruth. Perhaps 
the secret at times burdened her sensitive heart, 
but still she kept it. 

Never lagged time more slowly to her. How 
she wished she could set the old hall clock for- 
ward, far forward,—days, weeks, months, years. 
And then a sudden sense of the great length of 
time that must yet elapse before she could again 
behold her lover, rushed over her, and she 
thought she could not wait so long ; she felt as if 
upon her seeing William immediately, depended 
not only her happiness, but her very life itself. 

And as Ruth, day*by day and week by week, 
grew more anxious and saddened at heart, and 
her countenance overspread with a still more 
frightful pallor, and her voice became even more 
soft, and melancholy, and low, there were some 
who thought she could not be wholly well; and 
others, who did not heed these alarming changes 
at all. the more alarming, because so insidious ; 
and others still, who had no sympathy whatever 
for illy concealed sorrow, and thought she was 
a remarkably indolent girl, who would live long 
enough to know what the need of labor was. 
And as for Ruth herself, she bore all these mock- 
ing taunts, and insinuations, and cruel looks, as 
best she could ; even#he changed manner of her 
own parents at length became quite natural to 
her, and she thought, or tried to think, they must 
be right in abandoning her to coldness and chill 
neglect. 

Weeks and months passed, but no tidings 
from her youthful lover. She dreamed, and 
prayed, and hoped; and in this little circuit all 
her hours ran. Mary was altogether different 
from her. Mary was full of life, and wore an 


affected gaiety about her spirits ; Ruth was quiet, 
and thoughtful, and fearfully calm. Her heart 
was unmoved by the trifling objects, that each 
recurring day so easily excited her sister Mary 
to laughter or passion. Yet for all this, it was 


much more crowded with deep feeling than her 
sister's. She seemed calm, but beneath the covér 


of that calm exterior, the wildest tempesté of 
thought and feeling were oftentimes breaking. 
While time was thus silently rolling away, un- 
noticed by all save Ruth, and almost the name 
itself of William Britton was forgotten by the 
good people the country round, a strange gen- 
tleman chanced to pass a portion of the summer 


season in the village, come thither for the pur- 
pose of recruiting his health and energies. He 
was from a distant city, and of course at first 
greatly delighted wjth the freshness and rural 
beauty of the locality he had the good taste to 
select for his temporary residence. 

In person, he was of good figure, tall, manly, 
and attractive. His manners were easy and 
highly polished, while his flowing conversation 
betrayed a mind of no low degree of cultivation. 
He was, likewise, reported to be possessed of 
considerable wealth, and that fact had its due 
weight—I do not say anything more—with the 
mothers and maidens of the little village. 

In the course of time, he had succeeded in 
pleasing almost everybody. There was no social 
or family board to which he was not heartily 
welcome. If there was to be celebrated a picnic 
party in the grove, he was the first thought of in 
the schedule of invitations. All convivial gath- 
erings would have indeed been tedious without 
him. So it was voted by all. His flow of 
humor seemed inexhaustible. He made himself 
studiously agreeable to all. He seemed inform- 
ed on all topics of immediate interest, and com- 
mandeéd no less the respect than the admiration 
of those with whom he was brought in contact. 

He had seen Mary, and was pleased with her 
from the first. Her vivacity charmed him, so 
natural and easy did it appear in his eyes. She 
unexpectedly betrayed him into making confes- 
sions he had not foreseen, and entangled his heart 
with feelings of whose existence he knew tilt 
then just nothing. Yet Mary was not artful or 
designing ; unless the most artless simplicity it- 
self be such ; and of this she had quite her single 
share. In truth, the very absence ofall art in her 
was the highest degree of art. It is so in all 
other things, as well as in manners. 

While Mary was thus successful in engaging 
the attention of the stranger to herself, Ruth 
was reserved, and kept out of the way altogether. 
Perhaps it was because of her native modesty 
and sensitiveness ; perhaps it was on account of 
her sadness at thoughts of her own long-absent, 
lover; or it may have been from both these 
causes combined. At all events, she studiously 
avoided the stranger’s society, as, in fact, she had 
long seemed to shun that of every one else. 

But even all this would not do. This very 
reserve, in which Ruth had wrapped all her ac- 
tions, and even her character itself, only excited 
his curiosity ; and from his curiosity sprang up 
a deep interest in her. Cost what it would, he 
determined to become acquainted with Ruth. 


How this was all accomplished, I will not un- 
dertake here to say. The petty delays and per- 
plexing disappointments that environed his 
entire way, were numerous and as variously 
overcome. It would only be a needless repeti- 
tion of what has occurred a thousand times be- 
fore, and of no especial interest or youl to the 
reader, either. 

He was taking a lonely walk in the woods, 
one fine afternoon, toward the sunset hour, en- 
gaged intently upon the shifting thoughts that 
chased each other across his brain. Coming to 
a shaded place, scooped out between two gentle 
hills, he espied a female seated beneath one of 
the largest trees. 

At first he hesitated; then, as he saw at 
another glance who the fair nymph was, he 
pushed boldly forward and accosted her: 

“ Good afternoon, Miss Ruth,” ventured he. 

She returned his civility quite gracefully, 
though it was impossible for her to conceal the 
surprise that started her on being discovered in 
this retreat. 

The gentleman began a lively and animated 
conversation with her, and at length so much 
engaged her as to venture to sit at her feet upon 
the moss-carpet beneath the tree. She seemed 
to oppose no wish of hers to it, and he accord- 
ingly felt encouraged. 

They sat there, and talked till the sun flung 
its long bars and rods of gold through all the 
woods. The western sky became red, then pur- 
ple, then faintly orange, and thus, one by one, the 
evening tints all died out in the crowding shadows 


When they rose to their feet again, to return 
to the village, the heart of the stranger had been 


| 
Ever shall be truly given, 
Till from here fate bids him go. | 
While he lingers by our side, | 
Ever for his comfort caring, | 
We from Heaven would blessings call. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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freely and fally given to Ruth. He had asked 
for her love in return. 


Did she give it? Had she so soon, then, for- 
gotten her old lover,—the poor boy, William 


Britton ? 

The countenance of the stranger, as they 
-walked slowly homeward, best answered for 
Ruth. It was overcast with an expression of 
deep anxiety, perhaps of disappointment. In 
any event disappointment was in his heart. 


No, no; Ruth was true to the instincts of her 
first abiding love. 

Her parents heard of her decision, and took 
the opportunity to upbraid her with her weak- 
ness: for they honestly thought it was. 
Yet they knew nothing of the strong passion 
that slept, like a hidden fire, in her heart—the 
love for the poor runaway. They could not 
help wondering why the stranger should settle 
his fancy upon so reserved and silent a girl as 
Ruth, and pass by such an impersonation of vi- 
vacity and beauty as was Mary. But their 
wonder was all they got for their trouble. It 
was not for them to read the secrets of hearts, as 
it was for the eyes of an already infatuated 
lover. . 

The stranger, however, took a final leave of 
the village at length, after he had again, and still 
again, renewed his protestations of attachment 
to Ruth, each time, of course, in vain. She was 
not, by any means, insensible to the regard he 
professed ; but she suffered, farther than this, 
his words to make no impression upon her. 
None were more deeply moved by her conduct 
than her parents. They essayed, artfully, to di- 
vert the gentleman’s preferences from Ruth to 
Mary. And at the last, they became so much 
incensed at what they saw was inevitable, that 
they could but poorly endure even her presence 
with them. Their affection amounted to selfish- 
ness and pride. 

And all this Ruth too well knew; and all the 
time, her heart was too full for utterance. To 
explain to her parents, would, she knew, inflame 
her friends still more; for they would instantly 
have decided, as between the stranger and the 
runaway, in favor of the former. * 

And when, too, Ruth began to think the 
whole matter over again calmly, and when she 
reflected that it was a long, long time since she 
had heard from William, and that ere she should 
hear from him again, his feelings towards her 
might have undergone a great change, she trem- 
bled in view of the fearful chances that might 
overtake her; yet there was a secret power in 
her truthful heart that made her strong. She 
did not falter; she could not hesitate, so long as 
that power controlled her. 

After more sadness, more tears, more perse- 
cution, and after many and many a silent tryste 
beneath the old beech tree, where she had spoken 
the sorrowful syllables of farewell to her long 
estranged lover, her heart momentarily threw 
off its great weight of sorrow, and the olden 
smiles temporarily wreathed her face. 

William Britton had returned! His entrance 
into the village was the occasion of much sur- 
prise and more remark. When Ruth first heard 
he had come, her strength failed her, and she 
felt as if she must faint. She withdrew to her 
chamber, and passed the time there in wonder- 
ing how he would appear; if he looked at all as 
he looked when last she saw him. She tried to 
settle it in her mind, if he was yet as devoted to 
her as he once promised ever to be. And she 
kept wondering, and questioning, and fearing, 
until her mind was in almost as unnatural a 
state as if she had heard he would never return 
again at all. 

They met. It was in the little parlor of Ruth’s 
old homestead, 

The joy of that meeting might be described ; 
but the joy of Ruth’s heart, at finding her lover 
still devoted, and confiding, and true, never. 

The boy-lover had become a man: His man- 
ners and appearance had been greatly improved 
by his long absence, and his tastes had been 
much cultivated. He was, outwardly, in every 
respect changed. 

Since his departure from home, no one had 
ever looked for his return, or for any favorable 
account from him further. They were willing 
to believe him dead, or worthless, A runaway, 
‘they thought, had but few chances left for him. 

But he disappointed the jealous-eyed ones bit- 
terly. He had now come back an active and 
influential man, already in possession of con" 
siderable money, and on the high road to an al. 
most limitless fortune. He had embarked in 

business with another gentleman in the metropo- 


lis, and they were successful beyond even their 
most sanguine hopes. 
And many and many a pleasant time had the 


two lovers met again, down the road by the old 
beech tree. They sat beneath its shade upon its 
twisted roots, and talked in tender voices of the 
times that were gone by, of their separate ex- 
periences, hopes, and fears; and the future, now 
opening so brightly upon them. What dreamy 
hours were those to them ! 


A bright and golden morning in October had 
come. The sun had a genial warmth, just lap- 
ping up the heavy dews, and rolling the white 
and vapory mists up the hill sides. 

The little parlor at the Whitfield homestead 
was fall. The clergyman was there, likewise. 
There were happy smiles on all faces, and merry 
hearts even among those who had full reason to 
sorrow. 

William led Ruth into the room, and both 
stood before the clergyman. In a few moments 
he pronounced them man and wife. Ruth’s 
hope had not finally failed her. 

They received the congratulations of their 
friends, and left for the city again at once. 

The change in the feelings of Rath’s parents 
was quite as sudden as it was complete. Their 
prejudices were all routed. 

They reached town safely. William Britton, 
on an early evening thereafter, introduced his 
partner to his bride, hitherto keeping it entirely 
a secret whence he had brought her, or who she 
was. 

His partner was the same gentleman who had, 
only the same summer, offered himself to Ruth 
for a husband ! 

The surprise was great, and perhaps the cha- 
grin was greater; so he resolved to make his 
own joy the greatest and most unaffected of all. 
Ruth was lost to him. He had but a single step 
left him, and that was, to marry Mary, the sister 
of Ruth. 

This step was taken at the earliest day practi- 
cable. No one could be more surprised and 
gratified both than the parents, at hearing of the 
relation borne by the stranger to William, now 
the husband of Ruth; yet stranger things, as 
well as more joyful things, have often happened. 


[Written for Gleasoft’s Pictorial.] 
“MAY YOU DIE WITH YOUR KINDRED.” 


BY OLIVER OBER. 
O God, in my own hallowed home may I die, 
Away from earth’s madness, away from its strife ; 
At peace with my God, may my soul upward fly, 
At peace with mankind, may it seek its new life. 


The season of promise, the season of bloom, 

The birds singing sweetly their pxean of praise ; 
O then may I gently sink into the tomb, 

A day in the spring be the last of my days. 


Let green waving trees softly sigh in my ear, 
The zephyr's sweet cool on my hot cheek alight ; 
0 then, while the faint notes of angels I hear, 
May earth take its dust, and my soul wing its flight. 


But more than the season, the birds, and the breeze, 
Affection’s sweet voices ‘w heard round my bed ; 
Harmonious commingling with musical trees, , 
To chant the last requiem of peace to the dead. 


Thus be my departure, and when I am gone, 
May modest white flowers bloom over my grave ; 
And loved ones of earth seek the cypress-decked lawn, 
My green sod with tears of affection to lave. 


THE TEARS OF OYSTERS. 

Glancing round this anatomical workshop (the 
oyster), we ‘find, amongst other things, some 
preparations showing the nature of pearls. Ex- 
amine them, and we find that there are dark and 
dingy pearls, just as there are handsome and 
ugly men; the dark 1 being found on the 
d shell of the , the white brilliant one 
upon the smooth inside shell. Going further in 
the search, we find that the smooth, glittering 
lining, upon which the fish moves, is known as 
the nacre, and that it is produced by a portion of 
the animal called the mantle; and, for explana- 
tion’s sake, we may add that gourmands practi- 
cally know the mantle as the beard of the oyster. 
When living in its glossy house, should an 
foreign substance find its way through the she 
to disturb the smoothness so essential to its ease, 
the fish coats the offending substance with nacre, 
and a 1 is thus formed. The pearl is, in 
fact, a little globe of the smooth, glossy sub- 
stance yielded by the oyster’s beard; yielded or- 
dinarily to smooth the narrow home to which 
his nature binds him, but yielded in round drops, 
real pearly tears, if he is hurt. When a beauty 
glides among a throng of her admirers, her hair 
clustering with pearls, she little thinks that her 
ornaments are products of pain and diseased ac- 
tion, endured by the most unpoetical of shell- 
fish —Leisure Hours. 


Scorn no man’s love. of a mean degree ; 
Love is a present for a king; 
Much less make any one thine enemy.— Herbert. 


(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
ECHO. 


BY CHARLES H. STEWART. 


Where ne’er the slightest discord fell, 
Echo's sweet spirit slumbers there. 


Soft echo! daughter of sweet sounds, 
Thy vocal shell, like dreams of yore, 


Fainter and fainter still resounds, 
Fraught with more sweetness than before. 


At Tweedside, where reflected beams, 
Dimpling in waves to re-unite, 

Be thine to pour along in streams, 
The shout of laughter and delight. 


When morning smiles, I love to stray, 

With lake and mountain stretched around, 
To hear retold some wildwood lay, 

In echo's sympathy of sound. 


To hear some lagging hunteman’s horn, 
Who loves the glorious sunrise hours ; 
Who loves the cool and azure morn, 
And mountain stream, and wildwood bowers. 


When all around, above, beneath, 
In heaven’s own love united dwell ; 
Where flowerets grow to form the wreath, 
Not fame’s, but joy’s own tide to swell. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


AN 
INCIDENT OF ADVENTURE. 


BY D. J. SPRAGUE. 


Ir was on a beautiful morning in June that 
we again resumed our toilsome march. The 
sun had not climbed high above the hills, nor yet 
the woods ceased their echo to the notes of the 
morning warblers. The pearly dew still glisten- 
ed on each branch and blade of grass, and adorn- 
ed as with a new made coronet of gems the new 
born spring. 

Our way lay through a tract of country most 
wild and picturesque. In our rear, and over 
which we had passed the preceding day, was a 
plain of surprising beauty. It was not the lux- 
uriant plot of the Southern planter, the carefully 
arranged garden of the East, or the park of no- 
bles, glistening in its artificial fountains. It was 
nature’s own flower-bed, watered by the mean- 
derings of a little stream, which twinkled in the 
light of the sun; and from the wild blossoms 
was exhaled a perfume fragrant as from a grove 
of spices. 

Before us little could be seen, save as a slight 
eminence aided us to overlook the surrounding 
wood, and then was disclosed to our eyes scene- 
ry, though wanting, perhaps, in beauty, yet un- 
surpassed in grandeur and magnificence, and 
beggaring indeed our powers of description. 

We had travelled at an unusually rapid pace. 
Already much of the day had flown; the sun 
had now passed its meridian ; not a cloud dimmed 
the serenity of the azure sky; whilst a silence 
surrounded us, unbroken, save by the tread of 
our horses, the humming of the busy bee, and 
now and then the shrill whistle of our guide, or 
the echo of his rustic song. 

My eye, ever on the alert in search of game» 
had wandered in vain to find a worthy mark for 
my rifle. We had passed through a region 
strangely monotonous to the sportsman delight- 
ed with the thrilling incidents of the chase. 
However, we proceeded but little farther, when I 
discovered the long wished for object. At a 
short distance on my right, I spied several deer 
with their skipping fawns, suddenly springing 
up and as suddenly darting through the thickets 
out of sight. 

This was the signal for the sportsman. I felt 
its quickening impulse as the blood flashed 
through my veins. In imagination, I followed 
out the chase ;—the whizzing of our rifle balls ; 
the panting, struggling deer ; the flaying of their 
warm carcasses; our return to the camp, and 
last, though by no means least, the thought of 
rich venison for supper. 

I had become perfectly enthusiastic. Putting 
spurs to my horse, I hastened to overtake my 
comrades, and solicit some one of them for a 
companion. But to all my entreaties they were 
deaf, and seemed, inwardly, to smile at my very 
eagerness. I cared not for this; for, though 
they inwardly smiled, I was conscious that they, 
too, inwardly respected me, both as a companion 
and a skilful huntsman. But such time was 
not to be wasted in vain words. I again put 
spurs to my steed, and bounded away, promis- 
ing to meet them before they made their night 
encampment. 


My ideas of the direction which the deer took 
in their flight, were not very definite; yet I was 


sure I had seen them, and that it was not a de- 
lusion of my wild imagination. I wandered now 


here, now there, but could find no traces of them. 
About to abandon the hunt, yet vexed at the 
thoughts of returning unsuccessful to the camp, 
I ascended a little rise of ground. Here I im- 
mediately discovered the object of my search, 
quietly feeding on the plain a few rods distant, 
and the same flock which I had spied some 
hours previous. _The next question was, how 
could I get withim reach of them. They were 
on an open plain, and double the distance from 
me which my rifle would carry. 

I perceived that they would soon reach the 
stream on the other side of the plain, and con- 
cluded there to make my attack. As silently as 
possible, I rode to the banks of the stream, and 
leaving my horse, began to wade toward them, 
carefully raising my head above the banks to 
see what progress I had made. I was now al- 
most in front of them. Standing near the bank, 
though still in the water, I prepared my rifle, 
then waited their approach. After a moment, I 
fired, and brought to the ground one of the larg- 
est of the bucks. AlJ, except the doe, instantly 
fled. She*remained behind, which circumstance 
much surprised me. Now she bounds off a little 
distance, then, as if in frantic grief, returns to 
her companion; again starts up to flee, and 
again returns. 

At the sight of such affection, and the thought 
of the deed which I had committed, my con- 
science chided me, and the tears almost suffused 
my eye. Motionless I stood in thought, and yet | 
in fear; for what was I to do? I feared even to 
approach the dead while the unharmed exhibited 
such sympathy and so closely watched, as if to 
discover the author of the crime. I dared not 
move, fearful lest I should attract her attention 
toward me. Well did I remember my former 
contest with a wounded deer, and the deep cuts 
in my legs which I received from its sharp hoofs, 
my tremendous struggle and miraculous escape. 

My only hope was in my skill as a marksman, 
and that with one unerring shot I should lay her 
beside her companion. Standing in almost 
breathless silence, I again reloaded and fired. 
She reeled and fell. With joy I seized my hunt- 
ing-knife, and sprung to inflict another wound. 
But no, I sprung not; I willed to move, but 
moved not. I could nel raise a foot. Fixed I 
stood as if held by some huge monster. Readi- 
ly I perceived the cause of my difficulty. It was 
a quicksand on which I had been standing. I 
had gradually sunk into the sand, though in my 
intense agitation, imperceptibly, almost to the 
top of my hunting boots. I tried to extricate 
first one foot and then the other, but in vain; I 
was held as in a vice. Slowly and mysteriously 
I was being dragged down. In horror I pulled 
and tugged at my chains, but in vain! 

I had tried every means to extricate myself. 
If I threw myself upon the sand, the water was 
just deep enough to cover my body, and I should 
drown in the attempt. I tried to dig the sand 
away with my hands, but each handful removed 
was instantly replaced by water. Not a twig or 
branch could I reach. I had already sunk al- 
most to my loins, and now by my exertions my 
feet and limbs began to swell. I believed all 
was lost, and endeavored to calm my mind and 
become resigned to my fate. But a wild dizzi- 
ness came over me. I could think of naught 
but death, as it seemed to creep, inch by inch, 
upon me. And now hawks, vultures and buz- 
zards, a loathsome crew, descended; and with 
hideous screeches to pluck out the eyes and tear 
open the bodies of the deer. By watching these 
birds, my mind, in a measure, turned from my- 
self, and I became more calm. I thought of my 
horse, and feared lest he had met the same fate. 
But a brighter thought flashed across my mind. 
T had in the morning thrown acros#his neck a 
lasso, which, if I could cast about a tree or 
branch, I might yet be extricated. Being slight- 
ly hitched, he would come at my call. I shout- 
ed, and soon he was by my side. I took the 
lasso and tied it round my waist, then round the 
neck and shoulders of my noble steed. Taking 
the reins from his neck in my hands, that I might 
guide him, I spoke to him, and gently he pulled 
I felt at oncethat he had not only stopped my des- 
cent, buth ised me a little. I spoke again, 
and gradually he drew me out. With joy [stood 
on firm ground, and gratefully I mounted my de- 
liverer. A few moments and I was upon the trail 
of my companions, and not a long time brought 
me to their encampment. 


Secluded in each forest dell, 
Where flowers perfume the leaf-lit air ; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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SERVICE OF PLATE PRESENTED TO HON. N. P. BANKS, BY THE MEMBERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE. 


HON. N. P. BANKS. 


office, or horn to it. he continues in it. by virtue of being “a rep- to succeed, in the best and highest sense of success. The wide- the 


with an intelligent audience. On the Western stump, perhaps, for which he has consented to stand. Against a » »werfal opposi- 
In almost all countries, the: public man isa fair type of his there would not be play and hamor enough in Banks’s style, tion he has been successively elected to the House and Senate, to 
community, state, or nation. Whether he is formally elected to but before a New England auditory, we know no man more likely _ be y econ of the House, the last two sessions, and to preside over 


nvention of his party, assembled last year at Worcester. 


resentative man,” radically truc to the spirit of those who follow, spread character he has won in four years of public life may be These positions, and other more private labors connected with 
or obey, or sustain him Hence it is, we suppose, that Carlyle estimated from the fact, that he has been elected to every ollice the committees on education, on canals and railroads, and on the 


says, in apologizing for his biographical his- 
tories, that “the history of the world is the 
biography of a few great men.” Massachu- 
setts since its settlement has, perhaps, pro- 
duced more “ marked men,” such as are just 
indicated, than any territery of like size since 
the days of the Grecian States. Whether we 
Jook beyond the revolation, or at this side of 
it, their angular, strong and august lineaments 
stare us into steadfast and sober contempla- 
tion. They are a gallery of Rembrandts, in 
which, while the individuality is very appareht, 
the same general characteristics are brought 
out b the simple but powerful lines of 
thoughtfulness, energy, decision, and self- 
control. If, as Yorick says of the French, “if 
they have a fault, it is that they are wo grave.” 
The original of the portrait given herewith, 
Prentice Bangs, JR., Speaker 
of the House of Representatives of this State, 
is a decided Massachusett< character. If he 
stood still in a gallery of our worthies he 
might be taken for one of the succession. 
The same deliberativeness, the same endless 
energy, the same high qualities of self-control, 
are as marked upon his young brow, and are 
written as plainly on his half-constructed rep- 
utation, as on any Winthrop, or Warren, or 
Adams, whose effigy adorns the public or pri- 
vate hall. Of all the young men who have 
come into public life, in this State, within a 
dozen years, he is far the most distinguishable 
for native qualities, such as made up our early 
public men. This unrivalled conquest ot 
character may primarily be traced to the fact 
that he is tremendously in earnest, that he is 
no amateur orator, no dabbler in legislation. 
He has conceived a high ideal of public duty, 
and has always worked up to his ideal. Hence 
those who know Mr. Banks best, will tell you 
with an emphasis that means a volume, “ he is 
A MAN.” Mr. Banks isa native of the town of 
Waltham, famous for the early contingents 
its farmers furnished to the first battle-fields 
of the Revolution, and (the descent on cotton 
is easy) famous also as the site of the first 
cotton mills in New England. Banks was 
born there off the 30th of January, 1816, and 
growing up in so busy a town. he was 

bred to mechanical labor. Until the age of 
twenty-six, he literally fulfilled the law of life 
given to Adam ; since then “ the sweat of his 
brow ” has been caused bv tilling the stubborn 
soil of politics. In 1842 and su uentl 
we find him an editor at Wa!tham and well, 
and in 1848, after much previous opposition, 
we find him sent into the legislature from his 
native town. During his very first session, 
Waltham had a striking proof of ability 
of her young representative, in ecess 
which attended his efforts for enlffing the 
boundaries of the town, and on other and 
more general questions. We remember ~~ | 
vividly hearing some of his first speeches. 
manly figure, an excellent voice, an easy flow 
of choice words, an indescribable conscious- 
ness of his sincerity, an accurate information, 


made up a style of speaking very 


PORTRAIT OF HON. N P. BANKS, SPEAKER OF THE MASSACHUSEITS LEGISLATURK. 


valuation of the State, one might suppose 
would fill up all the hours of the most syste- 
matic life. But, though in Mr. Banks’s case 
a shower of duties fell suddenly: upon him, 
they did not altogether take him away from 
his noble efforts at self-eulture. In 1849 he 
was admitted to the bar of Massachusetts and 
amid all his political engagements he has con- 
trived to make time, by untiring industry, to 
master the French and Spanish languages. 
His English reading is both extensive and 
well digested. In his orderly mind, as in a 
long prepared procession, every fact falls into 
its prope~ place, and comes up promptly to 
order. Few men could have entered the ex- 
cited and stormy convention at Worcester, in 
the autumn of 1851, over which he presided, 
or the House of Representatives; without be- 
ing struck with the ease, dignity, and abun- 
dant information of the young President. 
Beneath his rale were old and able men, dis- 
tingnished in the State while he yet had his 
satchel on his back, or while the hum of the 
cotton mill drowned his voice. But these 
men were among the most to*acknow- 
ledge the sound judgment, excellent taste, and 
many accomplishments of the presiding offi- 
cer. From every legislative or popular body 
with which he was ever connected, whether 
caucus, Or convention, or committee, Mr. 
Banks has received formal votes of approba- 
tion and confidence. In the vigor of early 
middle age, this distinguished man may look 
back with a just pride on his past carcer, so 
eminently successful. The congressional dis- 
trict in which he resides has twice nominated 
him for the national councils, and each time 


he declined. He has steadi py in 
the cultivation of his mind, 2 in the study 
of his profession, which we predict he is des- 
tined to practise with the same high and hon- 
orable success that has hitherto attended on 
his career. Our portrait is from a daguerreo- 
‘re Southworth & Hawes, Tremont Row. 
ion our artist has furnished 
us above with an engraving of the principal 
pieces of the superb silver tea ceryigesnenety 
ted by the members of the House of 
resentatives of Massachusetts to Hon. N. 
P. Banks. This valuable and vraceful testi- 
monial from the large and well-known estab- 
lishment of Messrs Bicztow Brotugars & 
Kewnarp, of this city, is faultless in form and 
finish, and of exquisite design and workman- 
ship, and from its unusually massive charac- 
ter combines a rare exhibition both of the 
useful and the beautiful. It confirms the high 
encomiums bestowed upon the plate from 
this house By the committee of judges, and 
which received the highest premiam at the 
Jate exhibition of the Mechanic's Association 
in this city, in whose report the house of 
Messrs. Bigelow Brothers & Kennard are most 
handsomely and properly eulogized, as having 
furnished for the exhibition the most elegant 
of plate, to words of 
report, “ superior far to committee 
remember to have seen.” ee 
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CATHEDRAL OF 8ST. PETER AND ST. PAUL, PHILADELPHIA. 
Oar artist has presented us with a very fine engraving of this 
celebrated cathedral. This vast edifice, now in progress of con- 
struction, was commenced in September, 1846; and although 
each year, since that date, considerable progress has been made 
in the work, it is at present not more than one third advanced to- 
wards completion. The building was designed by N. Le Bran, 
Esq. and the whole interior of the building—-which 
when finished will be in the highest degree grand and 
magpificent—is progressing according to the original 
dvsigh. The plan of the editice is that of the modern 
Roman cruciform churches, having in the centre a 
great nave. The vault over the nave and transepts 
will be about seventy eight feet high, cylindrical and 
panelled. Over the intersection of the cross vaults, 
there is to be a pendentive dome, one hundred and 
twenty-five feet high. The side aisles and the tran- 
septs are divided from the nave by massive piers. 
is built; these piers are to be richl ornamented wi 
foliated moulding, etc.; they will further relieved 
fluted pilasters, of the Corinthian order, with en- 
ed bases and capitals. These, pilastres will sup- 
port an entablature, including the architrave, frieze, 
cornice and blocking course; over which wiil spring 
the vaulted semi-circular ceiling. ‘The sanctuary at 
the east end will be fifty feet square, and the high al- 
tar, which will be exceedingly magnificent, is to be 
within it. The light throughout the building is 
mainly to be introduced through the lanterns of the 
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these will be an entablature and pediment, in corresponding arch- 
itectural taste. On the frieze will be engraved the words “ Ad 
Majorem Dei Gloriam” (To the greater glory of God). The apex 
of the pediment will be surmounted by a colossal figure of the 
Saviour, and on the opposite angles will be the statues of two an- 
gels, in a kneeling position. The main entrance will be 

proached by a flight of nine steps, forty-eight feet long. Over 
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of these wings are also floriated niches, to contain statues of the 
“ great fathers of the Church.” The principal dome will form an 
imposing feature in the exterior view. It wil! rise to the height 
of two hundred and ten feet, and will be surrounded by a row of 
columns, thirty feet high, supporting an enriched entablature. 
Between these columns will be the windows to light the centre of 
the building. This immense dome is to be highiy ornamented, 
both internally and externally. Its effect will impart 
a grandeur of appearance unequalled by any other 
building im the country. We have taken occasion 
several times to express our feelings in relation to the 
erecting of these “temples wherein to worship God” 
—these splendid fanes, that mark man’s homage to 
his Maker, and whither with his companions he can 
go up in masses to do honor to the Giver of all good 
gifts. We shall continue from time to time to give 
fine original views of churches, old and new, in 
pages, thinking them to form a subject of more than 
ordinary interest. The growing taste in the ma‘ter 
of architecture in this country, is one of the few strides 
in point of civilization that we can most heartily con- 
gratalate ourselves m ; like painting and sculpgure, 
and the taste evinced for them, it betokens a growing 
good feeling in the matter of refinement and perfected 
art—not the few only but the many, upon 
whom, afte? all, the main expense must ultimately 
fall. It is not so much the rich and indolent, as the 
humbly pocr and industrious, who contribute to the 
advancement of art and civilization. It is “ the hew- 
ers of wood and drawers of water” that rear mouu- 


CATHEDRAL OF ST. PETER AND PAUL, SCHUYLKILL, FIFTH, NEAK KACE STREET, PHILADGLPH:A. 


semi circular windows at the west end. The richest style of the 
Roman Corinthian order will vrevail throughout the building. 
The front, on Schuylkill Fifth Street, is a beautiful design, by 
John Norman, Esq., of a highly decorative character, very credit- 
able to that gentleman’s taste and skill. The plan consists of a 
1 ortico of four gigantic columns, sixty feet high, and six feet in 
diameter, finished with richly-sculptured bases and capitals; over 
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the central doorway will be the large west window, and over the 
side doors will be niches to receive the figures of the patron saints 
of the church, St. Peter and St.Paul. These niches, together with 
the doorways and the large window, will be relieved with a bold 
and richly executed architrave. The wings, which will be lower 
than the central facade, are also to be decorated with colamns, 
pilasters and entablatures, and surmounted by towers ; these tow- 
ers will rise to the altitude of one,huadred and ten feet. In front 
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mengs, erect temples, and contribute to their main sapport. By 
thé superb temple, which our artist has so faithfully delineated 
herewith, Philadeiphia must ever be beautified; and strangers 
who visit the city of Brotherly Love, will remember it when far 
away, as one of the landmarks of their travels and visit to the city. 


Une specially interesting feature all over our land, is the multi- 
tude of these spires pointing heavenward, and inviting the children 
of men to the inheritance beyond the skies. 
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FLORENCE DAY: 
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THE ORPHAN NIECE. 
BY MRS. CAROLINE OBNE. 


Ir was April, the month of tears and smiles, 
as has been said, from time immemorial. Not 
of sad tears, but bright and sparkling with the 
gilding of the ready sunbeam, and emblematic 
of such as some momentary petulance, or imagi- 
nary grief, rather than any real sorrow, some- 
times causes to spring to the merry eye of youth, 
and which ere they fall are made luminous by 
the light springing up from the heart. 

But this April had none of the tears and 
smiles, strictly speaking, which are supposed to 
be the distinctive characteristics of the month. 
The sky, for the most part, was veiled with dull 
lead-colored clouds, from which, day after day, 
fell rain and sleet, sometimes alternated with 
snow in particles damp, heavy and condensed, 
rather than in those graceful, airy flakes which 
poise themselves in the air, or float along in 
wavy lines like some fairy bird, ere they descend 
to the earth. As for the smiles of this sombre 
month, they bore no more resemblance to the 
sunshine that beams from the soft, cerulean sky 
through some cloud-rift, than those doubtful 
smiles, which for a moment may take the pucker 
from the thin, blue lips of a shrew. bear to those 
which hover round the rosy mouth of childhood. 

When night came, the murky air seemed al- 
most tangible. The wind piped louder than by 
day, and sometimes made a whirling sweep, so 
as to shake the four corners of the house, and 
cause every window to clatter, yet without mak- 
ing a single break in the clouds. No one would 
have known that there was a beautiful moon— 
at first hanging like a silver bow in the west, 
then gradually assuming the form of a graceful 
shallop—had it not been for the almanac. 


But what cared I, as long as my heart was 
like a nest fall of sunshine and flowers. I was 
only ten years old; and some girls of that 
age might have thought the old farm-house 
lonely, with no one to say a word to them, ex- 
cept a grandmother and thehired man. I knew 
that the time would soon come when I could 
make companions of the flowers and birds, and 
even the bees, whose hive, in the summer time, 
sat on a bench at the back of the house, over 
which a sweetbrier wove a chequered shade. I 
often used to sit and watch them; and when, 
after a visit to the orchard or clover-fields, they 
returned laden’with honey, they neither felt nor 
excited fear, as they flew so near my face as to 
almost brush it with their wings. . 


I had no memory of a mother. The mild, 
benevolent countenance of my grandmother, 
bending over my pillow when the long, summer 
day grew dim in the first dusky shades of eve- 
ning, while with a soft, pleasant voice she re- 
cited the Lord’s Prayer, pausing at the close of 
each sentence for me to repeat it after her, is 
one of the first things I can remember. And 
when the cold, wintry nights came, and I sought 
repose in my little bed, how carefully she ar- 
ranged the bed clothes so as to prevent the chill 
air from creeping in beneath them. I seem, 
even now, to feel the light pressure of the hand, 
fis she was thus engaged in her gentle and pa- 
tient ministry. She seldom smiled, yet was al- 
ways cheerful; and there was that in her appear- 
ance that made me know that her cheerfulness 
sprung from the fullness.of her heart. It seem- 
ed to me like the refreshing waters of an over- 
flowing mountain. My own heart was always 
strong and cheerful in her presence. As I have 
said, she seldom smiled; yet when I smiled or 
laughed outright, as careless childhood will, the 
light came to her deep, blue eyes, and made 
them look clear and starry, as if she, too, had 
been a child. 

All my relations, except my grandmother and 
Aunt Myrtilla Day, lived at the west. I never 
had seen one of them. Aunt Myrtilla, who was 
the widow of my grandmother's eldest son, I saw 
once a year. She considered it a kind of duty 
to make her deceased husband's mother an an- 
nual visit. Unlike my grandmot ere was 
always a smile on her countenan seemed 
stereotyped there. But it was d, heartless 
smile, like the reflection of sunbeams from an 
iceberg. It chilled far more than it warmed. I- 
always felt very uncomfortable in her presence, 
and used to slip away, whenever I could do so 


without a'tracting her notice. As, when away, & 


dreaded to return, I used to spend hours in the 
garden among the flowers, and in a favorite spot + 
in the shade of some elms close to the margin of 
a brook, whose translucent waters made music 
like low, sweet bells among the smooth pebbles. 

I said I used to slip away, if I could do so 
unobserved by my aunt, for she was one of 
those precise persons—in her own estimation, 
being a perfect model of propriety—who think 
that girls, as soon as they are old enough to 
have the free use of their limbs, should be made 
to sit bolt upright, three hours at a time, on a 
hard bench, with a book, or some kind of sewing 
in their hands. 

She soon gave to understand that she 
looked upon me as an incorrigible.romp. This 
opinion was made known to me in a kind of 
soft, velvety voice, the same as if she had been 
speaking of something which she thought very 
sweet and charming, and worthy of high com- 
mendation; yet with a manner that I cannot 
describe, and which inspired me with a fear, far 
more depressing than if she had spoken in ac- 
cents of earnest and hearty reproof. 

I believe it was her smile more than anything 
else which had this strange effect upon me. It 
made me think of the lightning which, when the 
air is hot and stifling, is sometimes seen after 
nightfall, playing upon some lurid cloud. Ev- 
ery visit which she made at Elm Vale, as our 
place of residence was called, made me more 
and more sensible that she had no sympathy, 
either with her mother-in-law or with me. 

The cold, snowy April I have spoken of, was 
near its close, yet I had cared little for the long 
dreary days, as long as my grandmother's cheer- 
ful face. was beaming upon me, and while with 
her encouraging, heart-cheering voice, she now 
and then spoke to me of the bright, balmy days 
which would soon come. The day had been 
the darkest, the dreariest and bleakest of all the 
dark, dreary and bleak days there had been dur- 
ing the month. In the evening, my grand- 
mother and I sat together by a sparkling wood 
fire ; and while she knit, I read to her some pas- 
sages from Thomson’s Seasons. Thomson was, 
at that time, my favorite author. The freshness 
and fullness, amounting almost to exuberance, 
of his descriptions, filled and satisfied my imagi- 
nation. When I closed the book and looked up, 
I thought my grandmother’s countenance looked 
a shade paler than usual, but it was full of a 
beautiful serenity. I had finished my readings 
from the “Seasons,” with the hymn appended 
to them, so full of fervor and trust in the All- 
Wise Ruler of the universe. My grandmother 
repeated several passages from it, closing with 
the following : 


T cannot go 
Where Universal Love émiles not 
Sustaining all yon orbs and all their suns; 
From seeming evil, still educing good, 
And better thence again, and better still, 


Tn infinite sion. But I lose 
My selt in , in light ineffable ! 
Come then, expressive silence, muse His praise!” 


I thought not then it was the last evening we 
should ever spend together by our pleasant 
fireside. In the morning, as she did not rise at 
the early hour she generally did, I went to her 
room. She was very ill, and I felt that she had 
not long to live. She was sensible of this, and 
told me so, in her calm, gentle way. 

“ You must write to your Aunt Myrtilla, Flo- 
rence,” said she, “and she will come at the 
proper time and take you home with her.” 

She knew that I keenly felt the want of sym- 
pathy manifested by her daughter-in-law, either 
towards herself or me, and without directly ad- 
verting te it, she added : 

“ You know, dear Florence, she is the one you 
can most naturally look to,and I hope and 
think that she will not treat you unkindly.” 

“ She is very unlike you,” I replied. in a voice 
rendered almost inaudible by emotion. 

An hour afterward, she said to me, that she 
had been reflecting on the subject, and thought, 
perhaps, I had better choose Mr. Weston for 
my guardian. Mr. Weston was our nearest 
neighbor; I had always liked him, and told her 
that I should prefer him to any person I knew. 
He was sent for accordingly, and’as he did not 
object to our wishes, everything was soon ar- 
ranged properly and satisfactorily. 

hen Aunt Myrtilla came, the silent seal of 
a was on my grandmother's lips. Her 
commtenance, so mild and cheerful in life, fully 
ized n@w that ‘ rapture of repose,” alluded 

to™y the immortal bard. 
Aunt Myrtilla’s features wore the same smile 
which'I had always seen them wear; ® smile 


moral congelation, before it had time to break 
out wamnly and brightly, as a true smile should. 
In her demeanor, she was as cold and reserved 


asever. There was no change except in her . 


voice, which was softer and more velvety than 
heretofore. Had a person, whom I knew to be 
warm-hearted, cordial and sincere, possessed 
such a voice, it might have seemed pleasant to 
me. Now, it was more disagreeable, if possible, 
than her cold, wintry smile. 

I was glad that the sun did not shine, that the 
flowers were not in bloom, and that the birds 
did not sing, the day I left my old home. It 
was not convenient, at the time, for me to reside 
in Mr. Weston’s family ; so, in compliance with 
Aunt Myrtilla’s earnest request, I was to live 
with her a year—that is, if my guardian saw no 
cause for my removal. 

When the moment arrived for my final depar- 
ture from Elm Vale, nothing looked cheerful 
and encouraging, except the face of John Daly, 
the man my grandmother had hired to do the 
labor on the farm ever since I could remember. 
His countenance was bronzed by constant ex- 
posure to the weather, and his features were 
coarse; yet there was something in his smile 
when he gave his hand at parting, which made 
him look really handsome. I knew it was not 
a smile of joy, for he loved me as if I had been 
his own child, and would have given much, 
could I have remained where he might have had 
the privilege of seeing me every day. I com- 
prehended its meaning. There was a fervent 
benediction in it; also eloquent entreaty for*me 
to be strong and of good cheer. He dropped 
my hand suddenly, and quickly turned away, 
though not quite soon enough to hide a starting 
tear. My own eyes were wet, and I said in a 
voice not quite steady : 

“John, if you ever have an opportunity, do 
come and see me.” 

“TI will, I will,” he replied, without turning 
round. 

The stage-coach was drawn up near the front 
door, and the baggage, by this time, nearly 
secured. 

“Florence,” said my aunt, “this is quite too 
childish—this leave-taking of a hired man. I 
did not expect it of you; but you have not been 
properly trained.” 

As I seated myself by my aunt inside the 
coach, I looked out of the window, dimmed by 
the pattering rain. John Daly stood on the 
door-step. He looked sad then, but he did not 
know that I sawhim. The next moment I heard 
the crack of the driver’s whip, and the horses 
were off at a brisk trot. 


It was about four o’clock in the afternoon, 
when we arrived at the residence of my aunt. 
It was a large, irregular mansion, and seemed 
to have been newly painted a dark lead color, to 
which the rain gave a kind of cold lustre, that 
to me looked very uncomfortable. Everything 
within that part of the house which I saw, was 
in the most exact order. The furniture was 
highly polished, but the gloss seemed to me 
harder, more slippery, and still colder than the 
watery lustre of the smooth painted clapboards 
on the outside of the mansion. I am certain 
that if it could have been made sentient, and 
gifted with the power of speech, I should have 
found that it would not have shone, had it not 
been obliged to. 

Every living thing I saw had the appearance 
of being subjected to some unnatural restraint ; 
as if every motion, as well as natural impulse, 
was. repressed and borne down by a heavy, 
though invisible weight. Iwas constantly haunt- 
ed by the’absurd idea, that if this unseen pres- 
sure could be suddenly removed. there would be 
a simultaneous and joyous expansion of every- 
thing around. It appeared to me, that the ears 
of the gray and white kitten—which always 
when she walked across the floor, she kept close 
to hey neck, as if she were about to creep through 
some passage so narrow as to be scarcely practi- 
cable—would resume their natural position 
with a jerk, and that her velvet paws—which 
touched the floor as stealthily as if she meditated 
making the pantry or dairy a confidential visit— 


+ would, all at once, pat along as fearlessly as 


those of the petted favorite I left at my old 
home. I looked at the cook, too—a round, and 
as I felt certain, a naturally jolly-faced cook—as 
she now and then smothered a laugh till she 
looked as black in the face as if she were going 
into a fit, and thought if the check to her honest 
mirthfulness were suddenly removed, the whole 
house would be filled with the ringing tones of 


which seemed to have been arresiéd by a kind yf laughter. Even the birds, J imagined, 


though the sun the next morning rose in full 
splendor, seemed subjectéd to the same influ- 
ence; for they did not break out into such full 
sweet gushes of song as the birds used to at 
Elm Vale. 

Child as I was, I fought hard against it; yet 
the same kind of influence bore upon me every 
day, with a power, stronger and more’ irresis- 
tible. My voice was low and subdued, and my 
gait still more so. I dared not speak, only just 
above a whisper ; and in my walk, I was as staid 
‘and mincing, as Aunt Myrtilla herself, except at 
rare intervals, when I succeeded in so far throw- 
ing off my chains, as to escape for an hour to 
the woods and the fields. Had my aunt but 
seen me then, she would have been horrified, for 
I ran, and skipped, and jumped in a manner I 
should not have thought of doing, had not my 
sense of enjoyment at my dear bought freedom 
been in proportion to its rarity. I often tried 
my voice, too, to ascertain if it had any of its 
old sound, for I feared it would grow to be like 
Aunt Myrtilla’s. I used, also, to’ frequently 
look in the brook, so as to be certain that a cold, 
icy smile like bers was not gradually settling 
upon my features. 

As time passed on, I found it more and more 
difficult to obtain opportunity for those stolen 
rambles. The exactions and prohibitions of my 
aunt not only multiplied, but, as a natural con- 
sequence, I grew more timid, and less able to 
resist the paralyzing influences by which I was 
surrounded. 

I could not now, as when I was at Elm Vale, 
like a bird with free and vigorous wing, sudden- 
ly break away, when the golden flood-gates of 
the morning opened, but trembled, hesitated and 
looked back irresolute, imagining that through 
some loop-hole or crevice, to me unknown, the 
eye of my aunt was fastened upon me. What 
was quite as bad, if I did venture forth, I could 
not throw off the weight from my spirits. They 
had lost their elasticity. Had there not, what to 
me was as an ever memorable event, happened 
about midsummer, I do not know but that I 
should have sunk into a hopeless state of fatuity. 
Had my mind been constituted like Ursula’s, the 
cook’s, I might, like her, have found relief by eat- 
ing strawberries and cream, or some other deli- 
cacy, behind the cellar door. She tried hard to 
persuade me that I should feel more resigned and 
greatly comforted, if I would follow her exam- 
ple. She understood her own case, and it was 
not a solitary one—patience, fortitude and cheer- 
fulness having a more intimate connection with 
what are called creature comforts, than many 
would imagine, or be willing to admit. 

The event hinted at, was the unexpected ar- 
rival of a young collegian, by the name of 
Roland Carrington. He was Aunt Myrtilla’s 
nephew, and she looked upon him as being so 
wild and lawless, as to be irreclaimable. 

“I expect,” said she, “to have everything 
turned upside down when Roland comes.” 

For my own part, I was never so much sur- 
prised in my life at, what appeared to me, his 
unprecedented andacity. At his entrance, Aunt 
Myrtilla rose, but stood in unbending dignity, 
without advancing a step to meet him. He was 
by no means awed, however, and seizing her 
hand, shook it energetically, in hopes—as he 
afterwards told me—for one moment to shake 
that everlasting simper out of her face. Instead 
of that, if'only had the effect to make her appear 
more prim and reserved, and to cause every 
movement to be more slow and deliberate. But, 
though Roland’s organ of reverence was well 
developed, what had such a paralyzing influence 
on me, both mentally and physically, appeared 
to him, as it really was, supremely ridiculous. 
Partly from an exuberance of spirits, and partly, 
as I believe, to tease her, he did not remain 
quiet only long enough to answer a few ques- 
tions relative to his progress in his studies, 
which she asked in a voice of as much solem- 
nity as if she were hearing a recitation in the 
old fashioned catechism. 

Roland did not submit to this without several 
impatient movements to break away. In less 
than half an hour after he had efigcted his re- 
lease, he had roused the echoes—which, ever 
since my arrival, had been mute as the seven 
sleepers—in alle the old gloomy apartments 
throughout the mansion. 

“ Now that sounds real cheerful,” said Ursula, 
peeping into the darkened scullery, where I was 
putting the last polish to the knives and forks. 
“I do so love to have that boy come once in 
a while and make a little noise. It puts new life 
into me—docs me more good than the best meal 
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of victuals would I ever cooked ;” and under 
cover of the noise made by Roland’s boots, she 
indulged in a genuine laugh, such as “ doeth the 
heart good like a medicine.” 

At the time Roland arrived, I was in the room 

-with my aunt, hemming a towel—the last of six 
dozen I had hemmed since I first came, to which 
had been added a great deal of miscellaneous 
sewing, besides knitting a pair of cotton stock- 
ings with clocks, to be added to the dozens and 
dozens of those which had been waiting to be 
worn ever since Aunt Myrtilla was eighteen. 
This she said -was a great deal more proper for 
a girl of my age, than to be romping about, and 
turning things upside down. She did not tell 
Roland who I was; and as I expected a sharp 
reproof if I ventured to raise my eyes from my 
work, I had, as yet, no distinct idea as to his 
looks. I had an impression, however, that his 
eyes were black, and that they beamed with a 
light, like the warm, golden sunshine. Though 
I did not dare to raise my eyes to him, I am 
sure that he looked a good deal at me, for I felt 
that the light of those dark, lustrous orbs was 
shining upon me. His voice had a clear, silvery 
sound which, to my ears, was delightful. I was 
certain that the owner of such a voice must be 
noble-hearted, frank and generous. There was 
something in its tones which gave me courage, 
and there was also something in the sound of 
his footsteps overhead so musical and exhilarat- 
ing, that, though I was aware it made me look 
very foolish, I could not help laughing as heart- 
ily as Ursula, as their sharp, quick resonance 
greeted my ears. Seeing this, Ursula laughed 
again, with, if possible, a better will than before. 
The kitten which had taken a fancy to me, and 
usually attended me during my daily knife- 
scourings in the dark scullery, took courage at 
this unwonted manifestation of mirthfulness, 
and ventured to withdraw from the spot where 
she usually ensconced herself—whence, at a mo- 
ment’s warning, she could dart away if she saw 
my aunt approaching—and humping up her 
back, rubbed against my clothes in a manner 
which showed that she fully sympathized with us. 

Roland, I think, regarded me, at first, with no 
little pity and some contempt. With his fear- 
less and independent spirit, he could not exactly 
understand why I should be so awed by a nar- 
row-minded woman like Aunt Myrtilla. He did 
not realize that I had no friends to fall back on, 
as he had; and that if I offended her in a point, 
however slight and trivial, she had the will, as 
well as the power, to render my situation still 
more painful—that there were yet screws in the 
rack on which she placed me, susceptible of still 
another turn. Yet it was only for a very short 
time that he looked upon me as the stupid, spir- 
itless creature he had at first taken me for. 

“Come,” said he, one fresh, sparkling morn- 
ing, “ leave that stuff you have been stitching at 
ever since I came, and I will show you my boat, 
and give you a sail in it round a little miniature 
lake that looks like a silver shield, which some 
Titan might have dropped from the summit of 
one of the craggy hills which encircle it.” 

The work I was engaged in doing—irrever- 
ently alluded to by him as “ stuff”—was the first 
of a set of chair-bottoms, which I was doing in 
crotchet-work; for my aunt, finding that she 


should have some difficulty in keeping me at: 


plain needle-work eight hours every day, unless 
she wished to be uncomfortably overstocked 
with househgjd linen, had hit upon what she 
called a “good standing job,” in order to keep 
me out of idleness. 

“T cannot go,” said I, in answer to his invita- 
tion, “for aunt told me to get this done by Sat- 
urday, as I have eleven more tg do.” 


“ Eleven more!” he repeated, in astonishment. 
“ Judging by the labor you have already bestow- 
ed on this one, every spark of vitality you have 
left, will be worked into them before you have 
finished. But if you are not thoroughly wilted 
down, I have no doubt, if she could only find 
some nimble sprite who, like Puck, would ‘ put 
a girdle round the earth in forty minutes,’ that 
she would set you to working one in crotchet 
work, as you call it, ‘just to keep you out of 
idleness.’” 

“I wish I could go with you, but I must 
work every minute, or it will be impossible for 
me to get this done at the time my aunt men- 
tioned.” 

I had just laid my work down to thread my 
needle. Roland quickly snatched it up, and 

‘running to the door, gave it a vigorous toss, 
lodging it, as he intended to do, among the top- 
most branches of an apple-tree. 


“ What have you done?” said I, in accents ex- 
pressive of the lively sense I entertained of his 
rashness and temerity. 

“Don’t look so frightened,” said he. “Ihave 
only raised a flag to wave in celebration of the 
hour’s freedom, which I am determined you 
shall have. So put on your bonnet, and we will 
be away.” 

He came in at the door, near Which I was sit- 
ting, and taking me by the hand, hurried me 
away—for just at that moment he caught a 
glance of Aunt Myrtilla entering the parlor door. 

Tn spite of the crotchet work lodged in the 
apple-tree, and the anticipated anger of my 
aunt, my spirits were soon as light and buoyant 
as they used to be at Elm Vale. It must have 
been the presence of Roland that gave me so 
much heart; for the bright sunshine, the balmy 
air, and the songs of the birds, had never before 
had the power to make me feel as if I were at 
liberty to enjoy them. The ideal presence of 
my aunt always came in between me and them, 
dimming the sunshine, robbing the air of its 
fragrance, and turning the carol of the birds into 
a dirge-like wail. 

A walk of fifteen minutes through green pas- 
tures and flowery wood-paths, brought us to the 
base of the craggy hills, which embosomed the 
small, translucent sheet of water alluded to by 
Roland. We were soon standing on its pebbly 
margin. Fastened to a white birch, whose 
glossy leaves shivered in each breath of wind, 
was a graceful little shallop, gently swaying to 
the ripples which broke on the shore, tracing, at 
our feet, a slight line of feathery foam. 

We sailed round and across this tiny lake, 
and gathered the water-lilies, which were spread- 
ing their snow-white petals to the morning sun. 
For the time, I was fully as gay, careless and 
light-hearted as Roland. The ideal presence of 
Aunt Myrtilla was lost in the clear, luminous 
atmosphere floating around us. Now, I did not 
fear to raise my eyes to Roland’s, and the bright 
smile which gave sweetness to a mouth of classic 
beauty, and which broke in warm, sunny beams 
from eyes which—I felt, rather than saw, were 
so lustrous the day of his arrival—warmed my 
heart, and inspired it with courage, even more, I 
believe, than the clear, elastic air. 

“Do you know,” said he, “ that I did not like 
you much when I first came to Pine Grove ?” 

“Yes, I felt quite certain that you did not,” I 
replied. 

“The truth is, I thought you but little better 
than a mere image. I soon found I was mis- 
taken.” 

He was silent a minute, and then said: 

“Have you no other home? Must you live 
with Aunt Myrtilla ?” 

“TI suppose I must,” I replied, answering only 
his last question. 

“ Have you no guardian ?” 

“Yes; Mr. Weston, who lives near my old 
home, is my guardian.” 

“And is hé aware, that while here, the ser- 
vices of a seamstress and a kitchen drudge are 
required of you ?” 

“T don’t know, but I think not.” 

“ He ought to know it, and shall. You should 
be at school, instead of stitching away at chair 
cushions and huckabuck towels.” 

“I know it. My grandmother meant that I 
should go to some good school this summer. 
She always told me that she had the means to 
give me a good education.” 

Roland said no more on the subject, seeing, 
perhaps, that it made me look grave. In a few 
minutes he was as gay and sprightly as ever, 
and running the little boat to the edge of what 
looked like an island—so completely did the 
lilies, with their large green leaves, cover the 
surface of the water—he gathered a handful of 
those just opening, and gave them to me. I 
have them still. 

Though we spent more than an hour on the 
lake, when I stepped on shore I did not remem- 
ber that my aunt’s wrath was waxing warmer 
and warmer the longer I staid. Roland linger- 
ed, and I lingered with him, gathering flowers 
and wild strawberries, and occasionally taking a 
cautious peep into a bird’s nest, when we knew 
the old bird was away. But when, at last, we 
concluded it was.time to return, and we came in 
sight of the house, the old feeling of dread re- 
vived. My steps were no longer free and elas- 
tic. -When we were near enough to see the im- 


promptu flag fluttering at the top of the apple 
tree, my heart died within me. 


I believe 

should have lost the power of locomotion, if al- 

most at the same instant I had notaden J i 
% 


Daly drive up to the gate. I had never felt so 
glad to see anybody before in my life, and judg- 
ing by his appearance, I do not doubt but that 
he could have said the same of me. I knew that 
he was an unwelcome guest to.my aunt, but in 
the overflow of my joy I cared little for that. 
He had foreseen that his reception would be 
likely to prove acold one, and had therefore 
brought his welcome with him in the shape of 
some early fruit and vegetables, such as my 
grandmother used to send her every summer. 
After the first joy of our meeting—I mean 
John’s and mine—had a little subsided, I saw 
him regard me very earnestly, while a shade of 
sadness stole over his countenance. 

“ Florence,” said he, “ you are not the same 
girl you were at Elm Vale. You are thin and 
pale. I hoped to see you look bright and fresh 
as these roses I have brought you.” And as he 
spoke, he took the cover from a small basket he 
held in his hand, and showed me, nestling 
among green leaves, half a dozen kinds of those 
roses my grandmother and I used to love to cul- 
tivate. Tears came to my eyes at sight of them. 
They revived a host of dear memories, cluster- 
ing round my old home. 

John Daly and Roland were friends at once ; 
for the heart of each was open to the same 
kindly sympathies. The difference between 
them was only that of position, and the cultiva- 
tion of the mental powers. After dinner, they 
walked out together; and as they stopped awhile 
in the shade of some trees, I could see they were 
in“ earnest conversation. When they returned, 
John was in much better spirits; and when at 
the approach of night he came and took my 
hand to bid me farewell, he whispered : 

“Keep up a good heart—you will not have to 
stay here much longer.” 

Roland had, in the meantime, taken down 
“the banner” with a rake. For this I was 
thankful, yet a great dread fell upon me the mo- 
ment John Daly was gone. I expected some 
kind of punishment, and tried to imagine what 
it would most likely be. I thought of a twenty- 
four hours’ incarceration in some of the dark 
closets, or gloomy old rooms in the more remote 
parts of the building. But what I most dreaded, 
was being summoned to my aunt’s private 
apartment, to be admonished; as I knew, by ex- 
perience, how much enjoyment it would yield 
her. Fasting and solitary confinement would 
have been nothing toit. But I was not destined 
to undergo either of these punishments. The 
truth was—though she would not have owned 
it,even to herself—Aunt Myrtilla was a little 
afraid of Roland, and began to suspect that he 
disapproved of the rigorous discipline to which 
she had thought proper to-subject me. 

In about a week, Roland went home, and the 
old stillness and gloom settled down upon every- 
thing. I felt as if I could not live there a day 
longer, and I think my courage would have ut- 
terly failed me, had I not recalled what John 
Daly said to me at parting, and some hints to 
the same effect by Roland. 

Aunt Myrtilla rose, as with a rebound, to 
more than her former grenadier stiffness, while 
Ursula, the kitten and myself sunk in the same 
ratio. She was more exacting than ever, and 
gave me to understand that I was to rise an 
hour earlier to make amend for my late shame- 
ful waste of time She had, she said, full six 
months’ work for me to do, and there would be 
no time for me to throw away, running about 
the woods and fields. I was growing thinner, 
paler and more low-spirited every day, when 
one afternoon, Mr. Weston, my guardian, ar- 
rived. His visit was entirely unexpected to my 
aunt, and she could not conceal that she was a 
good deal disconcerted. 

Mr. Weston was a plain, straight forward 
man, and without any preliminary circumlocu- 
tion, informed my aunt that he had come for the 
purpose of taking me away, having made ar- 
rangements to place me at a certain boarding- 
school, which he named. She was highly indig- 
» nant, and said that “as the child’s nearest con- 

nection this side of the Alleghany mountains, 
she thought she might, at least, have been con- 
sulted.” Mr. Weston, jn reply to this, merely 
said that he had, at first, intended to let me re- 
main with her a year, but had since found 
reason to change his mind. He should spend 
the night with a friend, he said, and would call 
for me in the morning to take me to the board- 
ing-school, which was about thirty miles distant. 
f * * * 

It is now seven years since I left Aunt Myr- 


8, four of which I was at school. The time 


there was not only spent profitably, but pleas- 
antly, as I was so fortunate as to gain the good 
will of my schoolmates, and the approbation of 
my teachers. 

Roland Carrington, after having graduated 
with the highest honors at one of our first uni- 
versities, became an author, instead of a physi- 
cian, as was his intention when we met at Aunt 
Mprtilla’s, and bids fair to rank with our most 
celebrated literateurs. He, however, is not 
obliged to depend on his talents as a writer, for 
a livelihood, as he inherits a handsome fortune 
from his maternal grandfather. We are to be 
married in a few weeks, and he has just called 
on me to consult me relative to making some 
alterations at Elm Vale, where we intend to 
spend the summer months. John Daly has 
lived there ever since my grandmother died—his 
home, after the first year, having been cheered 
by a wife as good and thrifty as himself. 

Aunt Myrtilla has changed very little, either 
in her deportment or personal appearance. She 
is a little more stately and unbending, regards 
herself with a little more complacency, is a little 
less indulgent to those subject to her control ; 
her voice has more of a purring sound, and her 
smile is & little more disagreeable. She told me 
the morning Mr. Weston took me away, that 
she had a presentiment that I should prove to 
be an idle, worthless girl, and disgrace her and 
all gonnected with me. She hoped it would not 
be so, though her hope was an exceedingly faint 
one. Had I been suffered to remain with her, 
she could have checked my idie propensities. 

She has never forgiven me for causing her to ° 
prove a false prophetess. I called on her once, 
just after I left school, and she treated me with 
so much coolness, that I thought it best not to 
repeat my visit. Roland, too, had disappointed 
her, and consequently incurred her displeasure. 
She had always been certain that he would be 
expelled from college, and ultimately be guilty 
of some crime so flagrant, as to secure him a 
home in the penitentiary for life. 

We have, nevertheless, invited her to attend 
our wedding, and I have heard that she has been 
busy ever since, in preparing a suitable dress for 
the occasion. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
TRUTH. 


BY EDWARD ASHTON. 


O Truth! eternal as the source from whence 

Thou springest, and as the everlasting throne! 
Thou art a native of the skies, and hence 

Thou ever hast with heaven’s own radiance shone. 
°T is there thou art in all thy beauty seen, 

Arrayed in changeless robes, divinely fair ; 
Thy presence lights those fields of living green, 

And scatters joy and pleasure everywhere. 
Yet who can comprehend thee? Man cannot, 

For though thou downward wing’st to earth thy flight, 
°T is but thy shadow that by him is caught, 

From a resplendent sun a feeble light ; 
Thy glorious image he around may see, 
Yet by his searchings cannot find out thee. 


Yet still dispense around thy golden beams, 
And stamp thy impress on the human mind ; 
That all may see the folly of those dreams, 
Which to earth’s fading charms are e er confined. 
And may the dim reflection that is caught 
Of thee, as up thou pointest to thy source, 
E’er be to them with much instruction fraught, 
And lead them thither to direct their course; 
That when they leave these transient scenes of earth, 
They e’er may live in yonder brighter world ; 
Where never-ending pleasures have their birth, 
And thy celestial standard ne’er is furled ; 
And with an angel’s ken, enraptured, see 
Thee as thou art, “ star of eternity !”” 


THE POET'S WRATH. 

Dante on one occasion left his house after 
dinner, to go on some business to that of the 
Adimari. As he was passing by the gate of 
San Piero, he heard a smith who was striking 
his anvil, and as he worked, sang some of our 
poet’s verses, but mutilated and with additions 
and alterations. Dante said nothing; but ap- 
proaching the workshop where the smith kept 
the tools, which he used in his trade, he seized 
the hammer and threw it across the street, he 
seized the tongs and threw them likewise across 
the street, he seized the scales and threw them 
also, and so he did to many of the tools. The 
smith turning towards him, in a brutal manner 
said: “ What the deuce are you about—are you 
mad?” Dante said: “What are you about?” 
“Tam about my trade,” said the smith, “and you 


spoil my toolg by thro wing them into the street.” 
ays Dante u do not wish me to spoil 
your things, spoil mine.” “ What do I 
spoil of yours?” @éked the smith. Says Dante: 
“You sing songs out of my book, and not as I 
wrote them. I have no other trade, and you 
spoil it forme.” The enraged smith, having no 
answer ready, cellected his things and returned 
to his work; and the next time he wanted to 
sing, he sang of Tristram and Lancelot, and left 


Dante alone.—Sachette. 
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A SLAVE FELUCCA. 
There is perhaps nothing that 
can produce a stronger excit t 
amongst seamen than the mention 
of any mysterious vessel having 


appeared on a particular station, 
especially if she is a fast sailer, 
and contrives repeatedly to escape 
the pursuit of the cruisers. A tale 
of diablerie is promptly attached 
te her history, and very few would 
be found to claim acquaintance 
with the builder. A craft of this 


kind has been making for herself a 
character of this kind upon the 


coast of Africa, where she was en- 
gaged, not only im the nefarious 
traffic for slaves, but actually kid- 
napping and stealing cargoes des- 
tined for others. To look at, she 
is just the sort of low, sneaking, 


serpent-like craft that sailors de- 


in spinning tough yarn 
ut, and giving to her com- 
mander a character by which it 
would be impossible for his own 
mother or anybody else to know 
him. The vessel which obtained 
this motoriety is a felucca well 
armed and manned with about 
sixty, we call them men, though 


the tars give them a somewhat 
different appellation.’ She hoists 


two large lateen sails on short 
stamps of masts, which spread 
many yards of canvass ; and though 
chased by some of the smartest 
sea-boats on the coast, and even a 
steam-vessel, contrived to get away 
in spite of them. She is stated to 


have been constructed at Barce- 
Jona, her captain to be an Rng. 


lishman, and her crew a motley 
assemblage of all nations. Mere 
than once cold iron has passed be- 
tween her and the men of-war, on 
the coast of Africa. But the days 
of villany are short and nambered; and this 
Tact little felucca was at last taken by an 


Knglish cruiser and destroyed, She was jast 


the sort of craft for the business she had espous- 
ed—slight draft, high bulwarks, well armed 


and manned with some fifty desperadoes. Her 
speed is represented to have been almost fabu- 
lous, a proof of which was the fact of her so 
easily escaping from one of the steam frigates 
on the coast. 


SWAMP LAND6 OF ARKANSAS, 
The present high stage of water in the Mis- 


sissippi is demonstrating the feasibility of re- 
claiming the swamp lands of Arkansas. Even 
in the present incomplete state of the work, 
thousands of acres which without the levees 
would have been submerged, are still high and 
dry. There cannot be any doubt that when the 
entire system is finished on the scale contem- 
plated, millions of acres of the finest lands here- 
tofore useless on account of the periodical over- 
fiow, will be brought into cultivation—adding 
ag to the productive wealth of the country. 

e understand from a reliable source, that 
the total amount of scrip issued up to this time 
is $180,000. We make this statement to correct 
an erroneous impression which has gone abroad, 
that a half million of dollars worth had been 
putout The sum above, covers the entire issue 
up to this time—Memphis E 


‘ 


A SLAVE FELUCCA, ON THE COAST OF AFRICA. 


DUST STORM IN THE PUNJAUB. 
The scene represented below is a picture of a 


Well known occurrence in the Punjaub, where 
terrific storms of wind and dust frequently rage 


daring the hot season. The instance here 
sketched took — not long since, at Wuzura- 
bad, where, although in the station the sky was 
perfectly clear, and the air quite calm and sultry, 
about 4 P. M., a streak like a thin cloud was ob- 
servable to the east, which, by degrees, became 
extended from northeast to southeast. From 


this appearance, those who had before witnessed 


a severe dust storm in this part of the world, 
prapnented an extremely bad one before night- 
all—and their prophecy was verified to the full. 
In the course of half an hour the long light 
cloud had magnified itself into a huge column 
of dust, towering high into the heavens, and ev- 
idently rolling on at a terrific pace towards the 
cantonments; the eastern end of these it speed- 
ily enveloped in impenetrable darkness, though, 
at the west end, the atmosphere remained as 
calm and undisturbed as before. In an instant, 
however, without any warning, the wind rose, 
and blew a perfect hurricane; the sun was ob- 
scured, and it became as dark as the blackest 
night, the dust penetrating every crevice in the 
doors, and filling the house with clouds of dust. 
The storm continued for about three hours; but 
the last hour and a half with decreased force. 
Punjaub, it will be remembered, is a nominally 
independent territory of Northwest Hindostan, 


DUST STORMVIN THE PUNJAUB. 


embracing an area of about 60,000 square miles, 
and containing a population of about four mil- 


lions, mes ikhs, Jants, Rajpoots, Hindoos, 
and Mussulmen. Panjaub is interesting to the 


classical scholar, as being the theatre of Alex- 
ander the Great’s Indian victories over Porus, 
his Indian competitor. More recently still, it 

been made famous as the scene where Eng- 
lish cupidity and aggression have been successful 
over the tribe of Sikhs, who had maintained 
their independence hitherto. The Sikhs, now 


the principal race in this quarter, originated as 
a Hindoo sect about the middle of the 15th cen- 


tury, and remained in a turbulent feudal condi- 
tion till early in the present century. About 
that period, Runjeet Singh, having subdued the 
other Sikh chieftains, established a despotism ; 
which, though far behind the governments of 
Europe, was yet far in advance of most native 
governments in the east. He maintained an 
army of about 20 000 regular infantry, drilled as 
Europeans, 5000 regular cavalry and artillery, 
and, perhaps, 50,000 irregular horsemen, who 
were paid by assignments of land for militar 

service; and by their means he made himself 
feared and respected by his neighbors. His 
government was vigorous, without being either 
cruel or unnecessarily severe. But since his 
death, which occurred in 1839, no successor ad- 
equate to the task of government has appeared ; 
and this territory has, as usual, been incorpo- 
rated with the British dominions. Nearly the 


whole country of the Panjaub is 
flat: it is in many parts fertile, es- 


some wide, sandy and barren 
tracts, especially between the In- 


dus and Hydaspes. Cultivation 
generally increases and improves 
as we proceed eastward. f the 
four divisions of the Punjaub east 
of the Hydaspes, the two nearest 
to that river are principally depas- 
tured by herds of oxen and cattle ; 


and that most to the east is the 
best cultivated. Perhaps no inland 


country possesses greater facilities 
commerce t the Punjaub, 
and there are few better supplied 
with the products of the mineral, 
getable and imal kingdoms. 
The wheat and barley of the plains 


are expended within the country ; 


and such is the number of horses, 


that gram, bajree and other grains 
reared in a dry soil, are imported. 
Rice is exuberantly produced ua- 
der the mountains ; it is 
diet which suits the palate of the 
people. © cane thrives luxuri- 
antly, and sugar is manufactured 


for exportation. The smallness of 
its stalk is remarkable; but it is 
said to produce the most saccha- 


rine fluid, and is preferred to the 
thicker canes of India. Indigo is 


westward. A valuable oil is ex- 
tracted from the si , OF sesa- 
mum plant, and used both for the 


lamp and culinary purposes, Hix- 
cellent vegetables —such as turnips, 


carrots, etc, are produced every- 
where; and most of the vine and 
fruit trees common to Europe may 

seen in the meuntains. The 
mineral resources of the Panjaub 
have been very imperfectly explored. A range 
of hills extending from the Indus and Hydaspes, 


formed entirely of rock salt, furnishes an inex- 
haustible supply, and, being a close monopoly, 


coutributes to enrich the ruler. It isém general 
use throughout the country, and most extensive- 
ly exported till it meets the s«It of the Simbre 

ke in Rajpootana and the East India Compa- 
ny’s territories. There is another deposit of salc 
on the verge of the mountains towards Mundi, 
but of an inferior description. In the same vi- 


cinity, it is said, some mines of coal have been 


discovered; and there are also extensive mines 
of iron. The salt range, and the other high 
lands, yield alum and sulphur ; and nitre is gath- 
ered in large quantities from the plains. Vege- 
table products are abundant only in the central 
parts of the:country. The climate in the north, 
though hot in summer, is as cold in winter as 
that of France and Central Europe, and never 
sufficiently warm to mature the most valuable 
products of Hindostan. Rice is grown in the 
valleys, but in limited quantities, the usual food 
of the population being wheat or peas, made 
into a thick soup. The country abounds in cat- 
tle and horses, though the former is small and 
ill-conditioned, and no attention is paid to the 
breed of either. The salt mines are one of the 


most productive sources of revenue, As respects 
the commerce of the Punjauh, the staple com- 
modities are the Cashmere shawls, which reach 
India and Europe wholly through this channel. 
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CONTENTS OF OUR NEXT NUMBER. 
Mother, or the Power of Prejudice,” a story, 


enn Doctor and his Pa- 


tory, by Com 
~y 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 
A effective and brilliant scene, 
Wode of catching Wild Horses on the Pruries of 


by our artist, Mr. Manning, 


A nautical view An that leviathan of 
l enemy, the Sword Fish 


of Vera Oruz to our forces, Mexican 


plovure of Wilson's Ne ton Mark« t. First, a capital 
re of Wi New Hotel, Brighton ; a very exten ive 


iad building. Recon, scene from life on the 
road, entitled Bang Third, a road scene in 


Brighton, entitled to Market. And fourth, a very 


excellent fac-simile of ot Brighton, Market, on market day, 
representing the Ca’ 


A very excellent of beautiful library 
of &t. Genevieve, at Paris. A fine picture. 


An original and accurate likeness of the eminent Irish 
Drawn by our artist, Mr. 
a picture of Fort Hamilton, in New York 


harbor. our artist, Mr. Wade. An interes tin, 
anda of this 


A NEW DRESS THROUGHOUT 
FOR THE FLAG. 


The immense edition which we print of the 


Flag of our Union renders it absolutely neces- 
sary for us to renew our type twice-to the year; 
and on the first of July we shall, therefore, ap- 
pear before our readers and the public in an en- 
tire new dress from top to toe, and at the same 
time shall don a very elegant new head, drawn 
for us by Devereaux, and also supply each of our 
departments with new and expressive designs. 

Since the Flag was first started, to the present 
hour, we have never enjoyed so extended a cir- 
culation as at present; and to deserve this, we 
are resolved to spare no pains, and shall com- 
mence in the first number of July—being the 
last half volume—a fine original story by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson, entitled :—“ Tar Lone Srar: or, 
Tue Texan Bravo.—A Tale of the Southwest.” 
It is a story the scenes of which are laid in 
Texas, relating to the most stirring events of 
its exciting history, and cannot fail to please our 
readers. In short, the Flag shall be made fully 
equal to the spirit of the times we live in, and 
shall wave on as gallantly as ever. 


Gieason’s PrcroriaL Drawing Room is one 
of the most splendid weeklies in the world. thing 
about it is superb, the paper on which it is printed is as 
white as snow, the ct any illustrations in the best style 


of art, and the intellectual feast which it gives every week 
—from ve of hest order of literary 
merit. e would 1 


ow specimens to any 
who may desire to two dollars for 
one of the prettiest and most complete repositories of wii 


poy news, and general entertainment, that the 
e _~ it inmate of ev- 
drawing-room.— Tenn.) Journal. 


Resorctes—The Boston Post and Daily 
Times “ illumined” and fired off rockets, on ac 
count of the nomination of General Pierce as 
the democratic candidate for the presidency. 


THEY GO, ONE BY ONE—Stephen Witt, of 
Dana, Mass., a revolutionary soldier; died, afew 
days since, aged 99 years. 


Near Tue Enp.—It will be observed that one 
more number will complete the present volume 
of the Pictorial. 

A CowsoLatron.—The tomb, after all, is only 
the starting point for heaven. 


MEXICO. 
Colonel Dumas, in Bulwer’s play of the “ La- 
dy of Lyons,” remarks, “it is astonishing how 
much better I like a man after I have fought 


with him.” If this principle be true, it will serve 


to explain the deep interest felt in our sister re- 
public of this continent, which, under the name 
of Mexico, forms a portion of our Jhern 


NEW VOLUME AND IMPROVEMENTS. 
VOLUME 
One number more will complete the second 


volume of the Pictorial, when we shall com- 
mence volume third in a style of elegance and 


perfection which we have not before equalled. 
To this end we have had our artists and many- 


boundary. Before the late war, we were apt to 
regard it as a distant region; the difficulties of 


travel and the infrequency of intercourse between 
the two states combined to keep us far more ig- 


norant of its interior than we were of many 
states in the old world. With its ancient history 
we were more familiar than with its modern 
story. 

But the magnificent military achievements of 


Scott and Taylor, with their columns of heroes, 
re-opened this vast and extraordinary country to 


our eyes and hearts. Writers of talent, attached 
to either wing of the army, filled our newspapers 
with minute details of the physical and 


Ss d for many weeks, to produce 
for us, first, s a ‘superb, new and beautiful illum- 
ined head, which will be the finest piece of wood 


work ever printed in this country, besides a se- 
ries of original engravings, surpassing our best 


efforts heretofore. In addition to this, we shall 
don an entire new suit of type from head line to 
imprint, embracing every department of the pa- 
per, and otherwise beautifying and improving 
the pages of the Pictorial. 


We have added to our corps of artists, which 
now embrace, the best talent in America; and 


our rea#ers maybe assured that the remarkable 
improvements have made from month to 


resources of the country, and the moral, politi- 
cal and social condition of its inhabitants. Mex- 


ico was thus brought home to us, and henceforth 
the name will be a household one, associated as 


it is with the glory, peril, adventure, suffering 
and triumph of our own people. The soil, bap- 
tized with American blood, hallowed by the 
graves of American Idiers, has b famil- 
iar as well as classic ground. 


There is something of a parallel between the 


conquest of Mexico by Scott and that by Cortes, 


although there is a wide difference in the charac- 
ter of their exploits. The Spaniards invaded a 

fal and y, impelled sole- 
ly by fanaticism and the lust of gold and con- 
quest. Wherever they moved, desolation and 
ferocious cruelty marked their way. The Ameri- 


cans, on the other hand, commenced the war to 
repel the invasion of the Spaniards, and carried 


it into the enemy’s country by way of legititnate 
reprisal. Our victories were unstained by cruel- 
ty, our marches unmarked by extortion and de- 
vastation. The sword and olive branch were 


proffered at each step, and when peace was final- 
ly accepted, the blade, drawn not without good 


cause, was sheathed without dishonor. 

The physical features of Mexico are suffi- 
ciently striking and interesting. A large portion 
of its surface is a vast plateau or table land, 
commencing at the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 
stretching noriherly for a distance of sixteen 
hundred miles, its greatest breadth being in the 
latitude of the city of Mexico, where it is also 
highest. The city of Mexico must have been, 
in ancient times, a place of extraordinary mag- 
nificence and splendor, far exceeding any mod- 
ern city in grandeur and extent. It stood in 
the midst of a lake, access being had with the 
main land by‘several dikes or causeways. Float- 
ing islands, covered with fruits and flowers, gave 
its environs a fairy-like appearance. 

The vast plain of Tenochtitlau, in the midst 
of which the city stood, was surrounded by a 
barrier of mountains, their tall summits rising, 
like the crest of giant sentinels, glistening in the 
first beams of the morning sun, and glowing in 
the last rays of its setting. Not the stars alone, 
nor yet the hand of man, lit this great city in 
the silent watches of the night; for far in the 
horizon gleamed the sudden splendors of vol- 
canic peaks, whose spiry tongues of flames shot 
far up into the blue vault of heaven. 

The variety of elevations found in Mexico, 
occasions variety of climate, and a correspond- 


ing diversity of vegetation. On the sea coast, it 


is hot and unhealthy; but in the higher regions, 
the climate is perfectly salubrious. The produc- 
tions of the soil are Indian’ corn, wheat, sugar, 
indigo, various kifids of delicious fruits and va- 
rious precious woods. Of its mineral wealth, it 
is enough to say, that the gold and silver mines 
annually produce twenty millions of the precious 
metals. And yet this fine country is in a de- 
cayed condition. .A large portion of the popu- 
lation are poor, terribly ignorant and indolent. 

The government, a nominal republic, is wretch- 
edly administered. The treasury is bankrupt; 


education is universally neglected,—prerenting 


a most striking contrast to’ the United States. 
The Spanish race will gradually be supplanted 
by the Anglo-Saxon, and Mexico will actually 
be part and parcel of this great and growing 
republic. 


Coxcress —It is thought that Congress will 
adjourn by the 15th of August. 


PREStDENTIAL.—The political contest for the 
presidency has fairly commenced. 


h will still continue, until we send them 

kly a paper approaching as near as possible 
to perfection. Every department of our exten- 
sive establishment is now under one roof, and 


our personal supervision; and nothing is per: 
mitted to be executed except in the very best 
and most perfect manner. 
We shall commence in the first number of the 
new volume a fire original novelette, by an old 
favorite—the popular novellette writer, Lieuten- 


ant Murray ; a story which our readers will be 


gure to like, and which will alone be worth the 


price of the volume. It is upon a military 
theme, and the scenes are laid in Cuba and 
Spain. The story is entitled “Tae Hearr’s 
Secret: or, Tue ADVENTURES OF A SOLDIER 
—a story of love and the low latitudes.” It was 


written expressly for the Pictorial, upon which 
the author's services are solely engaged, 
The price of the paper will remain as at pres- 


ent—$2 per vol , of six ths, or $4 a year; 
ten cents per single copy. 


BEREAVEMENT. 
Our readers will sympathize with us at the 
announcement of a severe bereavement—the loss 


of a venerable, dearly beloved, and respected 
parent. Rev. Hosea Battovu died in Boston, 
June 7th, in the 82d year of his age. Mr. Ballou 
died the calm, peaceful death that closes the 
earthly career of the righteous, and had the con- 
soling joy of being surrounded, in his last mo- 
ments, by his children and long cherished friends. 
After more than sixty years of ministerial labors, 
and a life of the most irreproachable and beauti- 
ful character, he has been gathered to his Mas- 
ter’s bosom, in heaven, “ where neither moth nor 
rust doth corrupt, nor thieves break through nor 
steal.” His metnory will long remain green in 
the hearts of those who have listened to the elo- 
quence of his lips, or who have been instructed 
by the industrious pen he wielded. 


PRESSES FOR SALE. 

As we desire to make room for doub/e cylinder 
presses, in order to print the immense edition of 
our Pictorial with more expedition, we wish to 
sell the two Taylor Cylinder Presses now in 
use at this office. The cost of these presses was 
over $2700 each; but they will be sold at a great 
bargain, as we want the room they occupy. They 
are almost new, in perfect running order, and 
are capable of some 1500 good impressions to 
the hour. The beds of the presses are of the 
largest size, measuring 44 by 56 inches each, 
This affords an unusual and excellent opportu- 
nity for any persons who desire a press or 
presses, to supply themselves at a rate far below 
the intrinsjc value‘of the article. 


THE PICTORIAL AND FLAG. 

As we commence the new volume of the Pic- 
torial on the first of July, much beautified, with 
new type, new heading, and commencing a new 
novelette, and also put the Flag into an entire 
new dress, with new heading, a new novelette, 


| ete. it will afford an excellent opportunity for 


persons who desire both papers to subscribe for 
them together. It will be remembered that we 
send the Flag and Pictorial to one address for 
$5 per annum, and as the plan of both papers is 
entirely different, and not a -line printed in one 
appears in the other, they form together a fand 
of most acceptable reading matter and amuse- 
ment for the home circle. 


Com1ve.—Kossuth’s mother and family are 
in London, en route for America. 


Rewember—The “Flag” and “ Pictorial” 


are sent to one address for $5 per annum. 
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In this city, by Rev. Dr. Vinton, George M. Browne, 


Esq., Mary Andrews. 

B Mr. Stow, Mr. W. Dillaway to Miers Lu- 
ere’ 

By Rev. Dr. Beecher, Mr. A. H. Safford to Miss Sarah K. 


Shuttleworth. 
y Rev. Bell to Miss Helen 
Choate 


By Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Alfred Miles to Miss Mary 8. Fn- 
vor, of Lowell, 
William Palfrey, Bsq., Mr. William Dudley to Mies 


Ann Cox. 

At by Rev. =. Mr. A. L. Hatch, 
of Boston, to Miss Frances 

At Lexington, by Rev. Horace B. Davis 


Miss Catharine B. Gay. of Waldo 
At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Eday, Mr. Leonard Geemen to 
Miss Sarah A. Hilliard 


At Kingston, John M. Windsor, Beg , to Miss Sally A. 


Weston, both of Duxbary. 


At Wells, Me., by Mer Mr. t. loss, Mz. W. L. Gavett, of 
Butte, to Mies Julia A. 
rrathers, Mr. Thomas 
Lord, of Biddeford, to Miss Orinda H. Darling. 
At Norristown, Pa., by Rev. Mr. Steim, Mc. A. T. Mark- 


Carmichael, of Virginia. 


In this city, Mrs. Ann Hant, 72; 


dell, 29; Mr. William Ivers, of of Yarmouth, N.3.,32. Mics 
Caroline M. Pierce, 19; Mr. Samuel Moody, 69; Mics Ret- 


sey Conant, 75 ; Elisha Wheeler, Esq., 73; Mr. Geo Hi. Phil- 


lips, 28; Rev. Hosea Ballou, 81 ; Miss A. F. Stanwood, 17, 
At Chelsea, Mrs. Blimbeth Benyon, 42. 


At Maiden, Mr. William Watts, 65. 
At atertown, Mrs. Jerusha 87. 
. B. er, 80; Miss S. W- Stowell, 16. 


Esse be lia B. Story, 20. 
At Medway, Mr. Francis W. Clark, 33. 
At Ware, Mrs. Sally Cummings, 6. 
At Ladiow, Mrs. Mary Fuller, 90. 
At Springfield, Mrs. Weltha A. Crossett, 41. 


At Lunenburg, Mrs. Sabra Hayden, 72. 
At Brooks, Me., Phineas Ashmun, 85. 
At Sabattisville. Me.. Jacob Hill, Bsq., 68. 


At Bridgedon, M , Mr. Ebenezer Cnoate, 87. 
At Providence, Thomas W 59. 
At New London, Ce. Mr. Isaac V. H. 


, Mrs Margaret 
At Rhinebeck, N. Y¥., Mrs. Maria Lou ‘ager. 
At Coxsackie, N. ¥., Judge Anthony M. Van Bergen, 48. 
At Philadelphia, Mrs. Sarah Miller, 65. 
At Washington, Mrs. Agnes &. Bartlett, of N. _ 30. 
At Charleston, 8. C., Robert L. Stewart, 


Exq., 54. 
At Indianapolis, Ia , "Mrs. Louisa, wife of Gov. Wright. 
At Quiney, Iil., Mrs. Martha Poor Howland, 31. 


A SPLENDID PICTORIAL, 


—AND— 


LITERARY WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


GLEASON'S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Room Companion, 


A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


The object of this paper is to present, in the most ele- 
gant and available form, a weekly literary melange of no- 
table events of the day. Ita columns are devoted to origi- 
nal tales, sketches and poems, by the 


BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, 


and the cream of the domestic and foreign news; the 
whole well spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of 
notable objects, current events in all parte of the world, 
and of men and manners, altogether making @ paper en- 
tirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
contain views of every populous city in the known world, 
of all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemis- 
phere, of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy 
ani merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of 
every noted character in the world, both male and female. 
Sketches of beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be 
Gren with numerous specimens from the animal king- 
the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It 

printed on | fine satin surface paper, from a font oi new 

and b l type, tured expressly for it,—pre- 
s@nting in its mechanical execution an elegant specimen 
of art. Itcontains fifteen hundred and sixty-four square 
inches, and sixty-four columns of reading matter and 
illustrations—a weekly paper of Shatorn octavo 
pages. It forms 


The Best Family Paper, 


inasmuch as its aim is constantly, in connection with the 
fund of amusement it affords, and the rich array of origi- 
nal miseellany it presents, to ‘imculeate the strictest and 
highest tone of morality, and to encourage virtue by hold- 
ing up to view all that is good and pure, and avoiding all 
that is evil in its tendency. In short, the object is to 
make the paper loved, respected, and sought after for its 
combined excellencies. 


TERMS: $200 PER VOLUME. 
QR $4 00 PER ANNUM. 


INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Each six th commencing on 
the first of January and ‘on making two 
per year. . 

| a One copy of the FLAG or our Union, and one cory 
of the Picrornia Dnawine-Room Companion, one yeer, 
for $5 00 

The Picrorntat Drawime-Room Companion may be cb- 
tained at any of the periodical depots throughvut the 
one rere at ten cents per single copy. 


‘every Saturda by 
¥. GLEASQN, Bosron, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 151 Nassau, cor. Spruce Street, New Yorr. 
A. WINCH, ns Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
BURGESS, "TAYLOR & 111 Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
A. C. BAGLEY, 10 West 3a Street, Cincinnati. 
J. A. ROYS, 43 Woodward Avenn«. Detroit. 
B. K. WOODWARD, oor. 4th and Chestnut, St. Lonte, 


*, * Subscriptions received at rither uf the above places. 
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Diogenes no Foo!,” poem, by 0, L, 
” \ = V+) 
“ Remembrance,” lines, by War. W. 
“ To the Estranged,” verses, by O. G. Wanner. 
“The Magdalene.” lines, by A. HaYpEn. 
“* Love and Affection,”’ verses, by Fivizy Jounson. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
MORNING. 
WITH VIEWS OF THE SEA. 


BY W. T. SEYMOUR. 


If man can claim one hour for joy, 
The pearl of all the rest ; 
Which comes to him without alloy, 
The pure, divinely blest ; 
It greets him like a blessing given, 
When morning’s sunbeams part from heaven. 


THE SEA, FROM THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 

To breathe all free and hear no sound ; 
To look on sky, earth, sea around ; 

To mark the distant outline, blue, 

Which circumscribes the distant view ; 

To feel within the breathing heart 

The struggling pulse which would depart ; 
And with the mind roam far and free, 
And know what was, is, yet to be ; 

These are the thoughts which rise, to show 

_ The limit of man’s power below. 


FROM THE BEACH. 
To watch the swelling, foaming sea, 
In all its pride and majesty ; 
‘To hear its wild and steady roar, 
«Its long, long echoes on the shore, 
As surging up the shelving strand, 
It wipes man’s footprints from the sand ; 
Claiming its bounds without delay, 
And fringing its determined sway ; 
To look upon its distant line, 
The horizon! the space sublime, 
Which seems to join the sky at last! 
What is more mighty, grand and vast ! 


FROM THE DECK. 

There is a calmness in the sea, 

Which sets the prisoned mortal free ; 
Which lends his thoughts a soaring wing, 
To find some branch on which to cling ; 
And high above the void around, 
Heaven’s olive branch of peace is found. 


Here, where he learns to shun a wreck, 
4 By looking upward from the deck, 

To some true, bright and heavenly ray, 

Which guides his barks uncertain way ; 

Here, if his hopes will never rise 

From the wide waste, to peopled skies ; 

If still his thoughts must grovel low, 

And seek in earth’s vast sea of woe 

A final object for the rest 

Of his worn soul! can he be blest? 

Will he not, ’neath the damning wave 

Of his own folly, find his grave? 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE COOK’S BOY. 


AN OLD SAILOR’S YARN. 
BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Ovr ship was lying in Gibraltar harbor. The 
day had beep a remarkably pleasant one, and 
hundreds of people fromgthe shore had been on 
board to examine,oar @ptcimen of Uncle Sam’s 
naval architecture. After the hammocks had 
been “ piped down,” a knot of old ocean’s hardy 
sons collected beneath the topgallant forecastle, 
which place was their regular “forum.” Old 
Ben Miller, our second boatswain’s mate, had 
been quite sober and thoughtful during the latter 
part of the afternoon ; and upon being asked the 
occasion of it, he said that he had seen something 
that brought to his mind a thrilling circumstance 
of by-gone days. We knew there was a yarn on 
the tapis; and collecting about the old mate, we 
awaited its delivery. He knocked the ashes 
from his pipe, put it in his pocket, and then 
charging his mouth with a generous piece of to- 
bacco, he commenced; and this is the yarn he 
spun : 

“It is now fifteen years ago that I was a fore- 
mast hand on board the old ship ‘ Hunter.’ She 
was from New: York, and bound to India. A 
mati by the name of Adam Warren, who was 
one of the owners, had taken passage, and with 
him were his wife and daughter. The latter was 
one of the sweetest, prettiest little creatures I 
ever saw, only about twelve years old, and as 
_ blithe as a lark. They called her Judith. 0, it 
would have done your souls good to have seen 
her skipping about the deck !—now hiding in a 
coil of rigging; now pulling at some rope, and 
then clapping her little dimpled hands as she re- 
peated the orders of the captain. Her merry 
langh rang through the ship like the notes of 
our own native ha and the sun seemed to be 
envying her her brightness. Her father was one 
of your business men—a right down dollar-hunt- 
er, who did n't seem to care for much else than 
the purchase and sale of his cargo; and as long 
as his child was well and happy, he seemed to 
take but little notice of her ; though, I must say, 


he was a kind-hearted man when you could bring 
it out. Judith’s mother. was one of your city 
aristocracy—a proud, overbearing woman, who 
seemed to think there was nobody of any conse- 
quence only herself—and the smell of tar made 
her sick. When she was on deck, she always 
kept a smelling-bottle at her nose, and I tell you 
the truth when I tell you that her nose was fairly 
cockbilled by her eternal snuffing at that same 
bottle. 

“We had a boy on board named Luke Win- 
ship, only fourteen years old, who had been put 
into the galley to help the cook. He was a noble 
little fellow, though we hadn't then exactly 
found it out. 

“ One evening, after we had entered the south- 
ern tropics, Luke was sitting upon a spar that 
was lashed against the galley, and Judith Warren 
came along and sat down by his side. 

“* What makes you look so sober, Luke ?’ she 
asked, in a silvery tone of real kindness. 

“*T was thinking, Miss Judith,’ returned the 
cook’s boy; and as he spoke, he gazed into the 
face of the girl as though she was one whom fre 
could almost worship. 

“*Do n’t call me miss. I don’t like it, Luke. 
But tell me what you were thinking about. If 
I ever have troubles, it always does me good to 
tell them to somebody. Now tell me yours.’ 

“*Tt could n’t interest you, Judith, to hear the 
story of a poor boy like me.’ 

“*O yes it could!’ the little girl cried, clapping 
her hands together with much earnestness. ‘ You 
were thinking of your father and mother.’ 

“* Alas! I have none.’ 

“*No parents 

oe No r 

“*Then you were thinking of your brothers 
and sisters.’ 

“*T have no relations on earth, Judith! As 
Luke said this, he drew his greasy sleeve across 
his eyes to wipe away the drops that were spring- 
ing forth. 

“ The little girl gazed into Luke’s face with a 
look of -pity and sorrow, that seemed to make 
her tender heart bleed. 

“*Tell me your story. Come, do,’ she said ; 
and she laid her hand so affectionately upon the 
boy’s arm, and looked so kindly at him, that he 
began to weep again. , 

“<Tt is but a short story—a few words will tell 
it all” Luke returned, as he struggled like a giant 
to keep back his emotions. ‘My mother died 
when I was only four years old, and before my 
father had taken the mourning weed from his 
hat, he, too, was laid in the cold grave. They 
were both of them kind parents; and after my 
father was buried, I sat upon his grave all night 
long and cried. O, Judith, you don’t know 
what it is to lose a father or a mother! but to 
lose them both. Yes, you know something how 
you would feel. In the morning they came and 
took me away from the little church-yard, and a 
man who lived near the cottage my father had 
hired, gave me some breakfast. 

“* My parents were very poor ; and after the fu- 
neral expenses were paid, there was not a cent left. 
I knew of no relations, I knew not that I had 
one on earth, and I was sent to the almshouse ! 
There I staid till I was nine years old, and dur- 
ing that time I suffered more than words can 
ever tell. It wasn’t bodily suffering, for I had 
enough to eat and drink, and clothes enough to 
wear; but it was the suffering of the heart. I 
went to school part of the year; but I wasn’t 
like the other school-boys. I was a poorhouse 
child, and they shunned me. If they had done 
no more than this, I should have been content; 
but they taunted me with my misfortune, and 
made light of my orphanage. If they had 
known what pain their words gave me, I don’t 
believe they would have spoken them ; but they 
knew not my feelings, and why should they ? 
They had never suffered like me, and they real- 
ized nothing of the crushed spirit that was bat- 
tling against the cold cruelty of their sneers.’ 

“* Poor Luke!’ murmured Judith; and when 
the hoy looked into her face, he found that she 
was weeping. 

“* At length, he continued, after he had wiped 
his eyes, ‘an old farmer took me from the alms- 
house, and set me at work upon his farm. _ At 
first I felt thankful, but I soon found that I was 
worse off than before; for I was ill treated, and 
I had to work like a dog. The farmer's wife 
was s hard-hearted woman, and she often beat 
me. That was worse than all the rest, for I 
never deserved it, nor did I openly complain. I 
staid with the man ever four years ; but matters 
grew worse and worse, and often, when I went 


up to my little bed in the garret of the barn, did 
I pfay'that I might die befure I awoke again. 
But I lived on, and I lived only to suffer. At 
length I resolved that I would bear it no longer. 
One dark stormy night I secured a few crusts of 
bread, and after the folks had retired, I stole out 
from the barn and ran away. For nearly a fort- 
night I travelled on, and at length I reached the 
city of New York ; but even there I dared not 
remain, so I went down to the wharves to see if 
I could not get a chance on board some ship. I 
found this ship was on the point of sailing. I 
told my story to Captain Flaton, and he took me 
on board. I am well treated here, but yet I can- 
not help, at times, thinking of the scenes through 
which I have passed. I can see the sweet face 
of my mother as she breathed her dying bless- 
ing; and I can see the pallid cheek and sunken 
eyes of my father as he took me by the hand 
and made me promise that I would ever be hon- 
est and virtuous. God knows I have most faith- 
fully kept that promise, and I always will.’ 

“Little Judith wept as though she had herself 
suffered all she had heard; but she was not the 
only one who had heard Luke’s story ; for, as he 
closed it, Mr. Adam Warren moved carefully 
away from the other side of the galley, where he 
had been standing all the while. 

“ At this moment, Mrs. Warren came up from 
the cabin, in a terrible flurry, in search for her 
child. 

“Where is Judith ? 

“* Here I am, mama.’ 

“Mrs. Warren started forward, and saw her 
daughter just rising from the side of Luke. 

“* What on earth are you doing here ” 

“*TLuke has been telling me a story,’ returned 
the little girl, as her mother led her aft. 

“*Do n’t you let me see you talking with that 
dirty boy again. It’s horrible, Judith, for you 
to be contaminated with such low, filthy compa- 
ny!’ 

“ Luke heard those words, and I could see the 
heaving of his bosom, and the quivering of his 
lip, as they fell upon his ear. He arose and 
went into the galley, and pulled the door to after 
him. 

“We doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and, 
were standing up into the Indian Ocean. It was 
in the afternoon. The old ship was under dou- 
ble-reefed topsails and reefed courses, with the 
wind blowing hard on the larboard quarter. 
Little Judith was on the poop, holding on upea 
the weather mizzen-topmast backstay. Her fa- 
ther was there, too, and he was gazing upon his 
child with a sort of calculating pride. The mate 
was throwing the log, and Luke Winship had 
been called up to hold the reel. Just as the 
glass was turned and the log-line checked, one 
of the men, who was looking off to windward, 
uttered an exclamation of surprisé, and in turn- 
ing in the same direction we saw one of those 
solitary mountains of water, that seem as though 
they had been months in collecting, rolling 
down upon us. Instinctively those upon the 
poop grasped the rigging for support, dropping 
the reel and log-line to take care of itself. Ju- 
dith, I said, was at the weather backstay ; but as 
she saw the giant sea towering above her, she 
involuntarily let go her hold and started towards 
her father; but she was too late. The ship was 
struck upon the quarter; she reeled and stag- 
gered beneath the blow; Judith was dashed to 
leeward, and on the next moment she was over- 
board! Her father uttered a frantic cry and 
sprang to the lee shrouds. The men gazed into 

‘the boiling surge where the broken sea was 
whirling in one wild vortex, but they dared not 
brave the mad terrors of the scene. 

“*Q God! My child, my child!’ cried the 
frantic father ; and while yet he strained his eyes 
upon the place where the girl was being tossed 
by the foam-covered sea, a light form brushed 
past him, and plunged into the flood. It was 
Luke Winship. 

“*Cuttaway the life-buoy!’ shouted Captain 
\.Flaton. ‘Cut it away quick. Both of them. 
Down with the helm. Give them a surge to 
leeward. Cut away the boat-lashings. All 
hands on deck here. Who'll go in the boat? 
Spring to the head braces !’ 


“ All hands were quickly on deck. The mate 
was the first in the stern-boat ; I was the second, 
and five more quickly followed. We got out 
the oars, and then the falls were eased carefully 
off till the boat touched the water. We un- 
hooked and started off, and as soon as we were 
clear, the ship's head yards were braced sharp 


up, the mainsail clewed up, and she was laying- 
to with her main-topsail aback. 


— 

“Luke struck out boldly for the little girl, 
and though the sea heaved him about most fear- 
fally, yet he reached her just as she was sinking. 
He caught her by the waist, and with a strength 
which was surely superhuman to him, he held 
her head above water. The angry surge had 
swept off to leeward, and the boy and girl now 
rose and fell upon the bosoms of the long waves. 
Both the life buoys were driven past them- 
Luke’s strength began to fail him, but still he 
held the form of the insensible Judith. He be- 
gan to waver, and twice his head sank beneath 
the surface of the running sea; but as he arose 
the second time, the boat had reached him, and 
I caught him by the collar of his jacket. He 
was fairly insensible when I touched him; but 
his grasp upon Judith was like a death-grip, and 
soon they were both safe in the boat. 

“ We reached the ship in safety. Mrs. Warren 
had fainted; but her husband caught the forin 
of his daughter and rushed to the cabin, whither 
Luke was also conveyed, and ere long they were 
both brought back to consciousness. Mr. War- 
ren pressed the boy to his bosom, and promised 
to be a father to him, and even the rejoiced mo- 
ther did not hesitate to look kindly upon the 
preserver of her daughter. 

“Tt was sometime before Luke recovered ; but 
when he did get about, he went not back to the 
cook’s galley, but waited upon the cabin. He 
was now allowed to associate freely with Judith ; 
and many an hour did I see them sit together 
upon the poop, listening to each other’s simple 
stories. Sometimes Mrs. Warren looked nerv- 
ous when she saw them thus, but she dared not 
forbid it; public opinion was too strong against 
the prejudices which she still cherished, though 
in a modified form. 

“We anchored in the Hoogly, and Mr. War- 
ren went to Calcutta. He took Luke Winship 
with him; and from that morning till to-day, I 
saw him not again. Shipmates, you noticed 
that man with whom I was talking on the quar- 
ter-deck, this afternoon, didn’t you ?” 

“ Yes,” we all returned. 

“ And you noticed that splendid-looking wo- 
man by his side ?” 

“ Yes, yes.” 

“ Well,” resumed old Ben, as he brushed away 
a tear from his bronzed cheek, “that was Luke 
Winship. That woman was Judith, and she is 
now his wife. Fifteen years have passed away 
since we parted at the gangway of the old ship 
‘Hunter,’ but he knew me the moment he saw 
me, and so did Judith. He is now arich mer- 
chant, doing a heavy shipping business in New 
York, and is up here on business. He made the 
captain promise that I should go on shore and 

7 him to-morrow. ‘Ben,’ said he, as he 

shook me by the hand, ‘I am rich, but I have 
never forgotten, nor broken, that sacred promise 
I made to my father on his death-bed.”’ And, 
shipmates, I do n’t believe he ever has.” 

As the old boatswain’s mate closed his yarn, 
he turned slowly, thoughtfully away, and went 
below, and soon afterwards we all followed his 
example. No remarks were made by those who 
had heard the story; but I could see that the 
sentiments it inculcated had reached their hearts, 
and excited their noble sympathies. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
BELL OF ABERDEEN. 


BY JOHN RUSSEL. 


Ain — Of a’ the airts the wind can blaw.—Burss. 


Of a’ the lasses e’er I saw, 
And mony I hae seen ; 

There ’s none I ever loo’d ava, 
Like Bell 0’ Aberdeen. 


Of a’ the kisses e’er I stole, 
And mony I hae ta’en ; 

Nane sent sic raptar thro’ my soul, 
As Bell's of Aberdeen. 


Lang years on years hae since gane by, 
And half the warld atween ; 

Btill aft this bosom heaves the sigh 
For Bell o’ Aberdeen. 


It was na for her kists o’ gowd, 
For siller she had nane ; 

It was na her connections proud, 
Plain Bell 0’ Aberdeen. 


It was her ways, sae kind and free, 
And saft, blue, meltin’ een, 

Her tones and looks, aye turned on me, 
Kind Bell o’ Aberdeen. 


Had T the hale warld at my choice, 
From my lass to refreen ; 

I°’d in an instant raise my voice 
For Bell o’ Aberdeen. 
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SLEASONS PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


A NOVEL DUEL. 

Two young bloods of Eddyville, Kentucky, 
a sbort time since, becoming offended at 
some imaginary insult, a challenge was passed 
and accepted, as both thought nothing but blood 
-could wash out the insult. The terms on which 
the challenge was accepted were these :—That 
they should meet at a doctor's office, and be 
bled until one or the othef should be satisfied. 
They accordingly met, and the doctor opened a 
vein for them. They bled, until both becoming 
extremely weak, and looking as white as their 
own linen, pronounced themselves satisfied, and 

so ended the bloody affair. 


MADAME MURAT. 

This lady, says the New York Herald, left in 
the last steamer for France. She is the daugh- 
ter of a Virginia planter, and married Prince 
Murat, eldest son of the king of Naples, after his 
arrival in this country, when he was banished 
from France. They settled in Florida, where he 
died. It is stated that Louis Napoleon sent for 
her, and sent $40,000 to pay her expenses. Per- 
signy, the fast friend of the president, and Min- 
ister of the Interior, is married to the daughter 
of Lucien Murat, another son of the marshal, 
who married the daughter of Lafitte, the great 
banker of Paris. 


GAME BY TELEGRAPH. 

The telegraph is used for a variety of useful 
purposes by business men; sending or counter- 
manding orders, buying goods, selling stocks, 
ete. A shrewd business woman uses it in the 
following manner: A friend, says the New 
York Times, applied to a huskster-woman not 
long since for a brace of game of a particular 
description. ‘“ None to-day, sir,” was the reply, 
“but day after tomorrow you may certainly 
have them*for Sunday’s dinner, fresh from IIli- 
nois. My agent telegraphed from Chicago, they 
were on the way.” 


MUSIC IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Among the articles sent over the Erie Rail- 
road, a few days ago, was a piano for Salt Lake, 
Utah Territory. The distance is about 4000 
miles; the place where it is destined to go, a 
few years ago was inhabited only by the In- 
dians; and a wilderness peopled with the red 
race and a few trappers only, has to be crossed 
before it is reached. The axe is the pioneer civ- 
ilizer; but how closely upon its tracks, in our 
day, follow the luxuries and refinements of civil- 
ized life. Who says the condifion of humanity 
has not improved ¢ 


UNPARALLELED SPEED. 
They are making time on the Hudson Rive 

Railroad now, that beats the speed on any of 
the English railways. The six o’clock train out 
of New York, Saturday morning, 15th ult., made 
the distance in three hours and one minute. 
The following is the ranning time :—From Thir- 
ty-first Street, New York, to Peekskill, 50 min- 
utes; to Fishkill, 23 minutes; to Poughkeepsie, 
20 minutes; to Rhinebeck, 20 minutes; to Hud- 
son, 32 minutes; to Albany, 26 minutes; total 
181 minutes. This is equal to about fifty miles 
an hour. 


JAPANESE TEA-DRINKING. 

We shall be pretty well acquainted with 
Japan and the Japanese, by the time the ex- 
pedition returns, Japan paragraphs being al- 
ready a feature of the newspapers. Among 
, other things, the Japanese tea, we observe, is 
highly praised by former travellers, and their 
drinking it is peculiar. The leaves are reduced 
to a very fine powder, which is put into a box. 
The box is then offered to the guests, who take 
out as much as will lay on the point of a pretty 
large knife, stir it up till it foams, and drink it hot. 


Commerce or Boston.—Vessels arrived dur- 
ing May, 862—foreign 253, coastwise 609 ; clear- 
ances, 654—foreign 250, coastwise 404. Imports 
of gold in May, $139,308 ; silver, $30,496. Since 
January 1, gold, $522,090; silver, $42,231. Ex- 
ports since January 1, gold, $726,300 33 ; silver, 
$74,770. 


Very True.—Somebody has written—“ It is 
not the quantity which an author writes that 
makes him immortal. Two sheets of paper 
transmitted Persius to posterity. 


Aw Irew.—The cigars smoked in any city. of 
the United States, cost more than the bread that 
is eaten. 


Wapside Gatherings. 


Parodi gave a concert at Washington a few 
days ago. 

All dogs now found cmyey 2 at large unmuz- 
zled, in our city, are liable to decapitation. 

It is said that Ole Bull intends to settle in 
Virginia, where he has purchased lands. 

Capt. Berry, of the ship Harriet G. Bass, of 
Bath’ died suddenly at New Orleans. 

A new ship has just been built at Brunswick, 
Maine, named the Roger Stewart. 


The export of tea from China has exceeded 
by 800,000 Ibs. that of last year. 

Ogelvie’s gin factory at Augusta, Ga, was 
blown down fately, and three men killed. 

The city washing and bathing house has been 
thrown po in York. 

The Otis school-house, seld a few da 
b converted into a 

urch. 


Miss Lois 55 years of hung her- 
self in the w near Bernon village, Woon- 
socket, lately. 

One of our most common and most hurtful 
mistakes is to suppose that we are the only per- 
son who sees this or that. 


James Dickson, of Canton, Miss., has lost ten 
of his slaves by cholera. The deaths by cholera 
week before last at New Orleans were 36. 


There is a story afloat that after the governor 
vetoed the liquor law, a subscription was started 
give him a pair of horses and a carriage. 

Excessive sensibility, like paralysis, produces 
at the same time great sensitiveness and great 
helplessness. 


Casolani, the violincellist, was buried at 
Greenwood Cemetery, lately. He died of con- 
sumption, 45 years of age. 

The amount of gold received at the mint dur- 
ing May, was $4,300,008. Exports, $1,957,000; 
leaving an excess of $2,343,000. 

Miss Clara Fisher Maeder, aged 16, daughter 
of Mrs. Clara Maeder, is preparing for the stage 
under the tutelage of her aunt, Mrs. Vernon. 

The spirit rises amid gloom, as does the ba- 
rometer, which foretells the coming brightness, 
even while clouds are yet around it. 


A Mr. Thomas, of Plymouth, Mass., was di- 
vorced one morning, Jately, and in the evening 
of the same day married again. 

The sting of fate must be met as we meet a 
bee’s ; for unless we remain quiet, the sting ré% 
mains behind and festers. . 

Poets are always best at depicting passions 
they do not feel; and the flowers of poetry, like 
those of nature, are most fully developed in an 
artificial atmosphere. 

Joshua Kimball, a town pauper of Heniker, 
aged over 70, was found dead in the barn of Jo- 
seph Dow, in Hopkinton, N. H., where he had 
been lying several days. . 

John H. Haven was killed a few days since in 
a street affray by William Dobson, editor of the 
Jackson (Miss.) Star. Dobson was arrested and 
acquitted. 

Kossuth and his companions, Pulszy, Bethlen 
and Nagy, return soon to England. The rest of 
his suite have found employment here, and will 
remain till events call them home. 


By a hurricane at Ipswich, lately, an unoccu- 
= building near the female seminary was torn 
rom its foundations, and large trees were broken 
off or torn up by the roots. 

At the election of the vestrymen in St. Mich- 
ael’s Church, Trenton, and Trinity Church, 
Princeton, N. J., women were allowed to vote. 
They were victorious. 


The officers of the Dutch frigate say that the 
emperor of Japan has strengthened the fortifica- 
tions of the coast, in anticipation of the arrival 
of a naval force from this country. 

A very beautiful bonnet arrived in the Hum- 
boldt, a present from a lady of rank to Lola 
Montez. The crown has a wreath of artificials 
of very high colors. 


Standing above the great cataract, Kossuth 
said: “Indeed Niagara surpasses my expecta- 
tions. It has no word, no voice to describe it. 
It baffles the power of language.” 

There are seven trains each day, and two on 
Sunday, from New York to Albany. The ex- 

ress train “runs through in four hours,” one 
undred and fifty miles. The cost is $2,60; less 
than two cents a mile. 


The season has not yet fairly opened at Niag- 
ara. Chilly winds yet blow m4 freely from the 
cataract, that overcoats are comfortable in all 
outdoor exercises. Immense heaps of ice yet 
lie on the rocks about the falls. 


Two girls by the name of Haley, Miss Parash- 
er and another young woman, operatives in the 
factory at Suncook village, New Hampshire, 
were drowned lately by the upsetting of a boat 
in which they were crossing the river. 

William T., eight years, son of Thomas 
Batemen, was killed at m, a few days since, 
by an old scrubbing-broom, which he and an- 
other boy were throwing ateach other. William 
was struck on the back of the neck and died 
instantly. 

Hon H. W. Ellsworth, late United States 
minister to Sweden, an@ § J. Hale, Esq, to- 
— with a couple of other gentlemen, caught 

the Peconic Bay, in two hours and five min- 
utes, eight hundred and sixtystwo porgies ! some 
of which weighed three vounds and a half! 


since 
lic 


Foreign Miscellany. 
The Kwangsi rebellion continued to be talked 
of at Hong Kong, March 30. 


The new and splendid fish market at Billings- 
gate, London, was opened on the 17th May. 


The Pasha of t has voluntarily contribu- 
ted £275,000 to the financial relief of the 
Sultan. 

The premium on gold is alarmingly at 


Constantinople, new coins of 100 piastres being 
current at 115. 


Lord Brougham is building an enormous 
nasium of iron and glass, near his seat, in W est- 
moreland. It will resemble the crystal palace. 

The long og ey 10th of May, in France, 

over with the greatest eclat, and without 
the slightest disturbance. 

At a ball recently given at the Tuileries, sev- 
eral ladies adopted the coiffure Pompadour, pow- 
dered wigs, etc., but the mode did not meet with 
great approval. 

At St. ne gon, Rang the 9th of May the ice 
began to break up, but was still strong at Cron- 
stadt, and it would be many days before naviga- 
tion would open. 


Mitchell, the Irish patriot, is now the lessee of 
a large farm in Australia, in the management of 
which he takes an active part. That is better 
than toiling over political slashes. 

We deeply regret to learn that Mr. Catlin, the 
celebrated collector of Indian relics, whose mu- 
seum has long been one of the attractions of 
London, is now in prison for debt. 

Benedict, the composer, has returned from 
London, having met with the double loss of a 
son and wife. Vieuxtemps has resigned his 
aw at the = mye court in St. Petersburg, and 

about to reside permanently in London. 


The U. S. steamship Susquehanna was at 
Hong Kong March 20, and on arrival of the new 
commodore would probably proceed to Japan, 
to endeavor to effect a treaty with the Japanese. 
The success is very doubtful indeed, says a Can- 
ton letter. 


Partly to enjoy the luxury of cheap wines, 
and partly to avail themselves of other cheap 
amusements, it has long been the custom of the 
working classes of Paris to spend every Monday 
outside the barriers. Sunday they devote to 
their families; Monday to their comrades. 

One of the commissioners of the London po- 
lice has lately ordered that all constables off 
duty on Sunday afternoon shall attend at the 
various station-houses, at three o’clock, and, 
after their names being called, shall proceed to 
the nearest church in the district, to hear divine 
service. 


Sands of Gold. 


——tThe longer the saw of contentjon is drawn, 
the hotter it grows. 

——Tis better to have loved and lost, than 
never to have loved at all. 

——The reproaches of a friend should be 
strictly just, and not too frequent. 

——Why is it so much harder for us to sub- 
mit to the future;*than to the past ? 

—Nothing is so odious in an acquaintance, 
as the discovery of a defect in him. 

——When man has nothing left to love, he 
falls in love with his very sorrow over the de- 
parted. 

——tTrue joy is a serene and sober motion, 
and they are miserably out who take laughing 
for rejoicing. 

——The wit of some of our modern writers is 
like gas, which lights at a touch, and at a touch 
can be extinguished. 

——What a wretched world is this, which 
three or four good or great men can reform or 
shake to its foundation ! 

——Passion is a keen observer, but a wretched 
reasoner. ,It is like the telescope, whose field is 
clearer the more contracted it is. 

——Dean Swift said, with much truth, “ It is 
useless for us to attempt to reason a man out of 
a thing he has never been reasoned into.” 

——You think much too well of me as a man. 
No author can be as moral as his works, as no 
preacher is as pious as his sermons.—Jean Paul 


——Of all the impostors and calumniators in 
the world, we most despise those who entrench 
themselves behind church pews, and the sanctity 
of religion. 


——aA covetous desire in the heart of youth is 
the germ from which may spring a poison tree, 
whose atmosphere is pestilential, and the taste 
of whose fruit is death. 

——Man regards as an eternity—first the pres- 
ent hour—then his youth—then his life—then 
his century—then the duration of the earth— 
then that of heaven—and finally—time. 

——We often speak of being settled in life— 
we might as well think of casting anchor in the 
midst of the Atlantic ocean, or talk of the per- 
a 

——How truly an old man said—“ When I was 

ung, I was poor; when old, I became rich; 

ut in each condition I found disappointment. 
When the faculties of enjoyment were, I had not 
the means; when the means came, the faculties 


were gone.” 


Joker's Olio. 


When is night not night? When it’s nitre. 

Why is a ripe field of grain like a cross baby ? 
Because both want the cradle. 

Why should custom-house inspectors be pa- 
tient waiters? Because they are tied waiters. 

Who eat more—the black or the white people ? 
The white; because there are more of them. 

Why is a shop-boy who robs his master like a 
farmer? Because he is acquainted with tillage. 

Several members of the legislature have been 
here so long that — have forgotten their way 
home. So says the Post. 

The last imported Yankeeism, according to 
Punch, is, that a Yankee no longer marries a 
young critter now, he “ annexes” her. 

A manin Maine applied for two gallons of 
rum for “mechanical purposes.” “For what 
mechanical purposes ?” inquired the agent. “ For 
raising a barny” was the reply. 

A Miss Gilmore, some where down east, was 
courted by a man whose name was Hadducks, 
who told her that he -- wanted one gill more 
to make him a perfect fis 

An Irishman who had commenced building a 
wall round his lot, of rather uncommon dimen- 
sions, viz., four feet high and six feet thick, was 
asked the object by a friend. “To save repairs, 
my honey; don’t you see that if it ever falls 
down, it will be higher than it is now.” 

Theodore Hook was walking, in the days of 
Warren’s blacking, where one of the emissaries 
of that shining character had written on a wall. 
“Try Warren’s B »” but had been fright- 
ened from his propriety, and fled. “ The rest is 
lacking,” said the wit. 

A modern poet thus criticises some church 
going people: 

“ Attend your church,” the parson cries, 
To church each fair one goes ; 

The old go there to close their eyes, 
The young to eye their clothes. 

The author of “A Peep at Number Five,” 
says in that readable little book: “It is a great 
affair for a country girl to be married—there is 
so much sewing which must be done, before she 
can be considered ready. One would almost 
think it was to be Sunday ever after the event, 
and the shops were to be closed.” 


VOLUME FIRST 
THE PICTORIAL BOUND. 


Volume first of the PicrortaL Drawine-Room ComPANION 
is now elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt edges and back, 
and illumined forming a su parlor ornament in 
the shape of a book of 


Five Hundred and Sixty Pages, 


AND OVER 
ONE THOUSAND ENGRAVINGS 


of Men, Manners, and current Events all over the world ; 
of Scenery in all parts of the Globe ; of famous Cities, and 
beautiful Villages; of Pageants at home and abroad; of 
fine Maritime Views; and, in short, of an infinite variety 
of interesting subjects, with an 
ILLUMINED TITLE-PAGE AND INDEX. 

Besides, it embraces in its pages a vast amount of origi- 
nal Tales, Sketches, Poems and Novelettes, from the best 
of American authors, with a current News Record of the 
times ; altogether forming an exceedingly novel and ele- 

t volume. 

For sale at the publication Office, by our wholesale Agents, 
and at all the Periodical Depots it the Union, for 
Three Dollars per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION, 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


Devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and 
poe’ ie gems, and original prize tales, written expressly for 
this paper, and at a very great cost. In politics, and on 
all sectarian questions, it is strictly neutral. Nothing o1 
an immoral nature will ever be admitted into its columns; 
therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE ML“LION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It is generally acknowledged that the Frag. “cw the 
leading weckly paper in the United States, and its u...ary 
contents are allowed, by the best judges, to be unsurpassed. 

It contains the forcign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to enable us to give the greatest possible 
amount of intelligence. No advertisements are admitted 
to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. 

An unrivalled corps of contributors are regularly engaged, 

and every department is under the most finished and per- 

fect system that experience can suggest, or money pro- 

duce. Lacking neither the means nor che will, we can lay 
ore our hundreds of th ds of readers an 


ORIGINAL PAPER, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

1 subseriber, one year, . « - 8200 

One copy of the Fiaa or our Union, and one copy of the 
PicroniaL Drawine-Room ComPaNion, one year, for #5 00. 

Invariably in advance. 

Bubscribers or postmasters are requeiled to act asager 
and form clubs, on the above terms. 

*,* All orders should be addressed, Post PAID, to the 
or Tax oF oun Union. 

*,* The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper 
depots in the United S:ates, and of newspaper carriers, at 
FOUR CENTS per single copy. , 

Per GLEASON, 


Pustisaer Proprizror, Boston, Mass. 


| 
| 
| 
the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any 
| other weekly paper in the Union. 
| 
| 
\ 
\ 
| 
| 
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GLEASONS PIGTORIAL BRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


SYBIL’S CAVE, HOBOKEN, N. J. 

Hoboken is beautifully situated in 
New Jersey, on the Hudgon River, di- 
rectly opposite the south end: of New 
York City, and is, together with Staten 
Island, the quickest resort of the New 
Yorkers. You take the fi at the 
foot of Barclay Street, Canal Street, or 
Christopher Street, and in five minutes 
you are in the country. Thousands 
visit this “ paradise of Gotham,” daily. 
The shore is wild and rocky ; it is beau- 
tifully laid out into walks, promenades 
and parks, overshadowed by the richest 
foliage. It has one or two ch 
several first-rate hotels, and contains a 
thousand or more regular inhabitants ; 
it also possesses a very large ship yard. 
The whole is owned by W. L. Stevens, 
Esq., to whom belongs the immortality 
of not only making, but keeping the 
finest spot adjacent to any city in the 
world. Sybil’s Cave, Hoboken, is one 
of the principal attractions of the place. 
No one visits Hoboken without seeing 
it. It is hewn out and excavated from 
a solid rock to the depth of thirty feet. 
In the middle is a spring of pure and 
sparkling water. thousands of glasses of 
which are sold daily in the summer, for 
a penny per glass. The cave was de- 
signed by the owner, W. L. Stevens, 
Esq. In the engraving, Hudson River 
and Weehawken are seen in the dis- 
tance. The small building adjoining is 
a place for refreshments. 


DOG-SELLING EXTRAORDINARY. 
Two ladies—friends of a near relative 
of my own, from whom I received this 
narration—while walking in Regent 
Street, were accosted by a man who re- 
quested them to buy a beautiful little 
dog, covered with long white hair, which 
he carried in his arms. They passing 
on without heeding him, he followed, 
and repeated his entreaties ; they looked 
at the animal, and were at lust persuad- 
ed. The man took it home for them, 
received his money, and left-the dog in 
the arms of the ladies. A short time 
elapsed, and the dog, which had mean- 
while been very quiet, in spite of a restless, 
bright eye, began to show symptoms of uneasi- 
ness, and as he ran about the room, exhibited 
some unusual movements, which rather alarmed 
the fair purchasers. At last, to their great dis- 
may, the new dog ran squeaking up one of the 
window curtains, so that when the gentleman 
returned home a few minutes after, he found the 
ladies in consternation, and right glad to have 
his assistance. He vigorously seized the animal, 
and taking out his penknife, commenced cutting 
off its covering, thereby displaying a large rat to 
their astonished eyes, and of course to its own 
destruction —Mrs. Lee's Anecdotes of Animals. 


SYB'L’S CAVE, AT 


COFFER DAM, OSWEGO, N. Y. 

The picture herewith presented is a represen- 
tation of an excavation made during the last 
winter, in the bed of the river forming the har- 
bor at the city of Oswego. The excavation was 
made by means of a coffer dam, erected so as to 
embrace an area of about three acres, extending 
from the toll-bridge 700 feet down stream, upon 
the east bank of the Oswego River, studded with 
fiouring mills and grain warehouses, whose ma- 
chinery is driven by water power obtained from 
acanal running upon the bank and in rear of 
the mills. Upon the completion of the dam, 
the water was pumped out, and the enclosed 


HOBOKEN, N. J. 


space kept clear +y two patent pumps propelled 
by water power from the canal, and kept running 
night and day, while the work of excavation was 
going on. One thousand yards, mostly of solid 
rock, was taken out in about thirty days, at an 
expense of $20,000, incurred by the few enter- 
prising owners of the pro directly benefited 

y the improvement. here loaded vessels 
could not before float, eleven and twelve feet of 
water is obtained by the improvement, admitting 
the largest vessels navigating the lakes. Vessels 
of 350 and 400 tons now discharge and receive 
their cargoes up to the bridge, the highest point 
of the excavation, where canal boats could 


VIEW OF THE CiFFER DAM, AT OSWEGO, W. 


scarcely pass before. The importance 
of the improvement will be better un- 
derstood and by a glance at 
.the vast hydraulic power of the river, 

..and the commercial advantages and fa- 
cilities ofthe geographical position of 
Oswego. The city is sitaated upon the 
southern shere of Lake’ Ontario, and 
built: on both: sides -of Oswego, river. 
The river forms the outlet of the Onei- 
da, Cayuga, Seneca, and the whole fam- 
ily of the lakes of Central New York. 
The vast hydraulic power of the river, 
in connection with its commercial ad- 
vantages, natural and artificial, are un- 
surpassed, and perhaps unequalled, on 
the continent. The Oswego flouring 
mills contain near 100 run of sto 
and can manufacture 8000 barrels o 
flour perday. More flour is made there 
. per annum, than at any other point in 
the United States. Oswego is within a 
few hours’ sail of the Canadian ports on 
Lake Ontario; and forms the natural 
outlet to market for the vast regions 
lying north. She has also a direct ship 
navigation with the upper lakes by the 
Welland Canal, forming the cheapest 
freight channel between the East avd 
the Great West, and will also be in the 
direct line of the shortest and most ex- 
peditious route of travel; on the comple- 
tion of the Great Western Railroad, 
now building across the peninsula of 
Upper Canada, from Hamilton to De- . 
troit. Oswego has also a water com- 
munication with the Hudson at Troy 
and Albany, by the Oswego and Erie 
Canal, and by railroad with Boston and 
New York.. She has a population of 
13,000, and a rapidly growing com- 

merce ; the property transhipped there 

in the season of 1851, amounting to 

over thirty millions of dollars. In short, 
Oswego has the elements of commercial 

importance, and the natural resources of 


a great city. 


VALUE OF TIME. 

Lord Brougham often does not quit 
his study before midnight and he is al- 
ways up at four. Cotton Mather knew 
the value of time in everything, snd was never wil- 
ling to lose a moment of it. To effect this pur- 
pom. he had written upon the door of his study, 

large letters, “ Be brief.” Ursines, a professor 
in the university of Heidelberg, wishing to pre- 
vent the idlers and babblers from interrupting 
him in his hours of study, had written at the en- 
trance into his library, “ Friend, whoever you 
may be, who enter here, be quick with your 
business, or go away.” e learned Scaliger 
placed the following excellent sentence upon 
the door leadi: g into his cabinet: “ My time is 
my estate.” The world owes some of its richest 
benefits to the economy of time —Home Journal, 
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